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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XXXIV. 


The great work which the founders of our Society began 
is not yet done; the mission of Friends is not accomplished, 
and will not be until this world of ours, now full of sinand 
suffering, shall take up in jubilant thanksgiving, the song of 
the Advent: ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest ! Peace on earth 


and good will to men!”’ Joun G. WHITTIER. 


Another gem of truth from the letter of 1870. If the work is not 


yet done, shall there not be workers to do it? 


LOVE. 
“ Love is of God, and every one that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God. God is love.”—I. John 4: 7, 8. > 


Love found me in the wilderness, at cost 
Of painful quests, when I myself had lost. , 


Love on its shoulders joyfully did lay 
Me, weary with the greatness of the way. 


Love lit the lamp and swept the house all round, 
’Till the lost money in the end was found. 


’Twas Love, whose quick and ever watchful eye, 
The wanderer’s first step homeward did espy. 


From its own wardrobe Love gave word to bring 
What things I needed—shoes, and robe, and ring. 


Love threatens that it may not strike ; and still 
Unheeded, strikes, that so it may not kill. 


The bond-servant of Love alone is free ; 
And other freedom is but slavery. 


Once o’er this painful earth a man did move, 
The Man of Griefs, because the Man of Love. 


Nothing is true but Love, not aught of worth ; 
Love is the incense which doth sweeten earth. 


O merchant at heaven’s mart for heavenly ware, 
Love is the only coin which passes there. 


The wine of Love can be obtained of none, 
Save Him who trod the wineépress all alone. 
—Archbishop Trench. 


I 


THE NECESSITY OF IMPRESSING FRIENDLY DENOMI- 
NATIONAL VIEWS IN CONNECTION WITH 
OUR TEACHING. 


BY JOHN WILLIAM HUTCHINSON. 
SHOULD the teaching in the First-day Schools be of such 
a character as to make prominent distinctive doctrines, 
testimonies, and views of the denomination, thereby creat- 
ing in the children and youth such a love for them that they 
will be disposed to adopt them as the religion of their choice 
instead of passively accepting them as an inheritance,—in 
a word, is there a necessity of teaching Quakerism in our 
schools? This is a question of vital importance if the 
Society of Friends is to continue as a separate religious 
organization. The author of ‘‘ Quaker Strongholds ”’ 
says: ‘* There is, I believe, and am sure, a special and 
urgent need in these days for that witness to the light which 
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was the special office of early Quakerism. I am not equally 
sure that Quakerism as it is is the vehicle best adapted to 
convey that testimony to the present generation. If it be 
not so, it is largely the fault of our degeneracy as a body.”’ 
If we have not the same doubt as the author, but believe 
that Society yet has work to do, that its mission has not 
been fulfilled, and that there is a necessity of impressing 
Friendly denominational views, we most certainly must do 
it in our First-day School teaching. In the consideration 
of the subject at this time, I believe it will be well at look 
at the denominational position of the Society and its rela- 
tion to other professed Christian bodies. 

Briefly consider what the peculiar Friendly views are 
and the connection of the First-day Schools to the Society. 
‘* A denomination,’’ according to Webster, ‘‘ is a body of 
people separated from others in virtue of some special doc- 
trine which they hold in common.’’ There is probably no 
other religious body more separated and seclusive, and I 
might say exclusive, than the Society of Friends. There- 
fore, in the fact of being separated from others they are 
strictly a denomination. They are sometimes considered a 
Christian denomination. I have heard the Society spoken 
of as ‘*a small branch of Christian Church.’’ _ Is this so. 

Bancroft says: ‘‘ The sect had its birth in a period of 
intense public activity, when Presbyterians in every village 
were quarreling with Anabaptists and Independents, and 
all with the Roman Catholics and the Established Church.”’ 
Cockburn, in his ‘‘ Review,’’ says: ‘‘ The decisive testi- 
monies borne by the Society of Friends against the cor- 
ruptions of Christianity excited great animadversion in 
the minds of many in almost all the existing denomina- 
tions of Christian professors. However these denomina- 
tions differed from one another, they appeared to have 
united in general opposition to Friends.’’ . 

Such was the condition in the early history of the 
Society. It is true there is not the same aggressive antag- 
onism to-day, and thanks to the early Friends for their 
courageous and faithful maintenance of their testimonies 
for religious freedom, we have to-day greater toleration and 
liberty. 

Notwithstanding the general respect for the Society as a 
body of peaceful, moral people, yet as far as their relations to 
other denominations are considered, do they not stand alone 
to-day as in the past? Are they not considered a peculiar 
people? Is there not a wide difference between the 
‘* special doctrine ’’ which they hold in common and which 
distinguishes them as a denomination and the doctrine of 
other denominations? Although the various denominations 
who call themselves Christians may differ on many points 
of doctrine, and in their system of government, yet they 
are practically united upon certain doctrines which are 
considered essential, and a belief or non-belief in which is 
considered by them as a test of Christianity. Friends, not 
accepting these doctrines are not, therefore, according to 
their standard, a Christian denomination. Yet we claim 
that the principles and testimonies of the Society are fun- 
damentally and essentially Christian doctrines. The author 
whom I have alread quoted says: ‘‘ The Christianity of 
Jesus Christ himself is the Christianity upon which Friends 
alone or almost alone, have boldly taken their stand as all 
sufficient. In preaching this essential Christianity we can 





appeal with boldness to the witness in every human heart.’’ 

Janney says: ‘‘ The doctrines and testimonies of the re- 
ligious Society of Friends, when faithfully maintained, 
constitute in their view a revival of primitive Christianity.’’ 
I do not propose to go into any extended argument upon 
doctrines and principles, as there will be another oppor- 
tunity for their consideration, but for the purpose of show- 
ing what Friendly views there is a necessity of impressing 
in our teaching, I will briefly state them as given by 
standard authorities. 

It has been said that ‘‘ the Quaker has but one word, 
‘the Inner Light.’’’ Janney says: ‘‘ The indwelling of 
the Divine word or spirit of Christ in the souls of men is 
the fundamental principle of the Society of Friends.’’ I 
know of no better or more satisfactory statement of this 
principle than that given by our great American historian, 
who says: ‘ The nobler instincts of humanity are the same 
in every age and in every breast. The exalted hopes that 
have dignified former generations of men will be renewed 
as long as this human heart shall throb. . . . A 
spiritual unity binds the human family, and every heart 
claims an incorruptible seed capable of springing up and 
producing all that man can know of God, and duty, and 
the soul. An inward voice, uncreated by schools, inde- 
pendent of refinement, opens to the unlettered hind not 
less than to the polished scholar, a sure pathway of im- 
mortal truth. This is the faith of the people called 
Quakers.’’ He further says: ‘‘ That light is a reality. It 
is the highest revelation of truth.’’ The Society of Friends, 
therefore, place the Scriptures as second to this inward 
revelation, and herein is the fundamental difference between 
them and other denominations of professing Christians. 
The first imprisonment of George Fox resulted from his 
controverting the view that the Bible is the ‘‘ Word of 
God.’’ When he heard the parish priest telling the 
people that it was by the Scriptures they were to try all 
doctrines, religions, and opinions, he cried out: ‘*Oh! no, 
it is not the Scriptures, it is the Holy Spirit by which the 
holy men of old gave forth the Scriptures, whereby opin- 
ions, religions, and judgments are to be tried, for it leads 
into all truth, and so gave the knowledge of all truth.’’ 

Barclay says: ‘‘ The principal rules of Christians under 
the Gospel is not an outward letter, nor law outwardly 
written and delivered, but an inward, spiritual law, ingraven 
in the heart, the word that is nigh in the heart and in the 
mouth. But letter of the Scripture is outward, of itself a 
dead thing, a mere declaration of good things, but not the 
things themselves, therefore it- neither is nor can be the 
chief or principal rule of Christians.”’ 

Is it necessary for us to dwell longer upon these points ? 
I think that it is clear that the views of the Society of 
Friends and nearly all ‘‘ orthodox ’’ denominations upon 
the subject of revelation and the Scriptures are irrecon- 
cilable. There are other distinctive views, Friendly views 
for which the founders of this Society suffered in uphold- 
ing, and which are as important to-day as ever. Friends 
testified against the observance of the so-called ‘‘ sacra- 
ments,’’ and other forms and ceremonies, as being a con- 
tinuation of either Jewish or heathen customs or ceremon- 
ies, particularly so in the observance of the ‘‘ holy days,”’ 
not believing that one day is any more the ‘‘ Lord's day ”’ 
than another ;—that all days are alike in the sight of God. 
They claimed for themselves and granted to others liberty 
of opinion, and the right and duty of every one to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of the spirit as mani- 
fested to each soul. They have always testified in favor of 
a free gospel ministry, recognizing that the ministry is a 
gift from God, bestowed alike upon man and woman, and 
have opposed the system of a theologically trained and 
hired ministry. They suffered great persecution in conse- 
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quence of their testimony against war, oppression, and 
oaths. They have always advocated simplicity and 
moderation in all things. At the risk of telling twice-told 
tales, I have thought it important to thus briefly refer to 
what I consider some of the Friendly denominationa- 
views, as preliminary to the consideration of whether there 
is a necessity of impressing them in our teaching. 

The question might well be asked : ‘‘ What else will we 
teach? What would have been lost to the cause of 
human progress if the pioneers in this Society had queried 
whether there was a necessity of impressing their distinctive 
views in their teaching ?’’ They recognized the importance 
of right and wrong belief, of false or true theories. It 
was their aim, as it should be ours, to continue to impress 
them in both teaching and preaching. It may seem strange 
to some that this question is even suggested. If a similar 
question arose in any other religious body it would hardly 
receive serious consideration, as it is generally understood 
that the teaching in the Sunday-School shall be in harmony 
with the denominational views of the Church. Yet it is 
not a new question to us. It has often been agitated, and 
presented in one form or another for consideration, ever 
since First-day Schools were started. I have no doubt 
there are many here who would answer the question to 
their own satisfaction in a very few words. Yet I believe 
it will be profitable at this time to go to the root and 
foundation, and investigate the causes for this continual 
agitation of the subject, and in so doing it will be neces- 
sary to briefly review the First-day School movement. 

Sunday-schools were first started in this country about 
the beginning of the century, entirely from philanthropic 
motives. As institutions for religious instruction they were 
of gradual growth, at first being largely of an undenomina- 
tional character. It was at about the time of the unfortunate 
controversy in the Society of Friends in this country that 
the movement for the establishment of schools in connec- 
tion with the local churches in nearly all the denominations 
was actively promoted. The Society of Friends took no 
part in it. In fact, many of the most prominent Friends, 
including Elias Hicks, openly opposed them. The teach- 
ing of the Bible from the ‘‘ orthodox ’’ position was their 
primary object. Friends, not accepting this theory, very 
naturally looked upon them as schools for propagating 
erroneaus views, and therefore kept aloof from them. From 
the exciting controversies in the Society there was a natural 
reaction after the separation. Friends, in their desire to 
avoid the outward ceremonies and formal teachings, 
neglected as a Society to a large extent the instruction of 
the children in the. denominational views of the Society. 
In objecting to the teaching of the letter they went to the 
other extreme, and the children, finding nothing to do in 
the Society in which they had a birth-right, were naturally 
drawn with their companions to other schools, and were 
absorbed in their denominations. The First-day School 
movement in the Society of Friends was spontaneous in all 
the yearly meetings. It was the recognition of éarnest 
minds of the urgency and necessity of doing something to 
check the apparently rapid decline and disintegration, and 
to counteract the influence of other denominational schools. 
The movement was a defensive one from the start. There 
are many here who know what a struggle it was at first to 
obtain even a foothold, or to maintain an existence. To- 
day it is a recognized part of the Society work. First-day 
Schools are held in most of our meeting-houses, and our 
children are no longer attracted to other schools. So far 
they have been successful. What the condition of the 
Society would have been without them we, of course, cannot 
say. That they have checked what I believe was the com- 
mencement of a rapid decline I have no doubt. But have 
we not arrived at a point where we should change from a 
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passive defensive attitude to an active positive position, in 
a word, become an aggressive force in building up the 
denomination and propagating its views and testimonies ? 
To do this there must be positive, direct teaching. In this 
matter, as with the establishment of the schools, the pioneer 
workers were embarrased and at a disadvantage. One of 
the most difficult questions they had to solve was this very 
one before us to-day. A need of suitable text-books was 
felt, and yet there were some who thought they should be 
discarded entirely. I well remember a discussion which 
occupied nearly a whole session of the Conference held in 
the Centennial Year at Philadelphia, upon the question 
whether teachers should prepare themselves before going to 
their classes, or go according to the traditions of the 
Society—to use the expression we have often heard— 
‘* bringing nothing with them.’’ ‘There was an objection 
to the literal teaching of the Bible, and yet there was felt 
to be a need of a more general knowledge of its pages. 
To show the feeling of Friends on this question twenty 
years ago, I quote from the minute of exercises of the 
Seventh Conference : 

‘¢A diversity of sentiment was expressed in regard to 
the best methods of conducting our schools. It was 
queried whether it were better to remove the hedges that 
surrounded our Society, and in opening our doors to all, 
regardless of sect or creed, make no endeavor to promul- 
gate the views entertained by us as differing from those of 
other religious denominations, but breaking down all secta- 
rian barriers and working upon one broad platform, encour- 
age those things which, have a tendency to advance the best 
interests of society in general; or, whether more good is 
accomplished by building up our protecting walls, and 
teaching those who come under our care the beauty and 
excellence we find in the peculiar views entertained by us 
as a distinctive religious body, which we believe, if properly 
carried out will lead into that fullness of moral and relig- 
ious enjoyment that can only be attained by attending to 
the teaching of that inward light which we as a Society 
profess to claim as our guide.’’ 

Believing as I do that the world would be better for an 
understanding, recognition, and application of these peculiar 
views of the Society of Friends, I am firm in the opinion 
that the latter view is the correct one. 

Long before the First-day Schools had received official 
recognition from the Society, and just when the workers 
were troubled more or less about text-books, there was 
started by the workers in the Sunday-schools of the de- 
nominations from whose influence Friends were endeavor- 
ing to withdraw their children, a system of uniform lessons 
from the Scriptures, based entirely upon the theory that the 
Bible was the Word of God, and the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice. Besides this, they were so arranged as 
to bring out either directly or indirectly other doctrines 
and views inconsistent with those held by Friends. Some 
denominations never used them. ‘The members of this 
Society of Friends never would have done so if they had 
been strong, and firmly established in the principles of the 
Society, and had the courage of their convictions. But as 
these lessons were replete with historical and literary knowl- 
edge, and were convenient and inexpensive, they were 
readily accepted and used in many of our schools. To 
many minds this was a new source of danger, and efforts 
were made to counteract its influences. First-day School 
literature had already been published in the works of Jane 
Johnson, Benjamin Hallowell, and Lydia C. Stabler, while 
the Scattered Seeds has been producing good fruit. But 
the General Conference thought it necessary to publish 
Friends’ Lesson Leaves, the development of which is of 
too recent occurrence to need more than a passing notice 
here, as is was only at the last Conference, two years ago, 








that it was decided to publish lessons upon the Scriptures 
entirely from a Friendly point of view. 

One of the steadfast workers in the First-day School 
movement, from its first inception, through all its evolution, 
seemed to express the sentiment of the Conference in these 
words, which he read at that time: ‘‘In the future the 
Lesson Leaves are to be a means to build up a live Society 
of Friends, to make our young people more zealous in 
support of the doctrines of the founders and supporters of 
Quakerism, and to make the work of the First-day School 
teachers an instrumentality for usefulness never yet 
known.’’ Such was the prediction two years ago. Has 
it been fulfilled? The Friends’ Lessons have been pub- 
lished as then outlined, and are being used, I believe, very 
generally in our schools. They may not be exactly what 
every one of us would desire, but as the whole First-day 
School movement has been an evolution,—possibly a slow, 
but a no less sure one,—the lessons as now prepared are an 
advance upon the former ones, and as such they are accep- 
table. I believe it is necessary that there should be a study 
of the Bible, because it is essentially a book of religion, a 
treasure house of truths, and further, because from it we get 
a knowledge of the life and teachings of Jesus. Yet it 
should be read and studied from the Friendly point of 
view ; in the words of Barclay, because ‘‘ it is a declaration 
of good things, and not the things themselves,’’ and I 
hope that Friends will not be backward in accepting what- 
ever light may be shed upon its history and origin, but I 
also hope that there may be given in our teaching some 
knowledge of the origin and history of our own Society, 
and of its special and distinctive views. I have heard the 
remark quoted ; ‘‘I am tired of hearing of George Fox.’’ 
With this sentiment I have no sympathy. George Fox is 
not well enough known by even the members of the Society 
who profess to be his followers, and in this respect the 
Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia has inaugurated 
a movement which I believe is as important as the First- 
day School movement, in its tendency to rehabilitate the 
Society. 

Janney, in the preface to the ‘‘ Life of George Fox,’’ 
says: ‘‘ It was remarked of him by a distinguished Ameri- 
can statesman, that George Fox has alone, without human 
learning, done more towards the restoration of real primi- 
tive, unadulterated Christianity and the extirpation of 
priestcraft, superstition, and ridiculous, unavailing rites 
and ceremonies, than any other reformer in Protestant 
Christendom has with it.’’ And in speaking of his 
journal he quotes in regard to it this remark of Sir James 
Mackintosh : ‘‘ It is one of: the most extraordinary and in- 
structive narratives of the world, which no reader of com- 
petent judgment can peruse without revering the virtues of 
the writer.’’ The necessity for impressing Friendly de- 
nominational views exists to-day, has always existed, and 
will continue to exist. Although it may be, as claimed, 
that there is a growing recognition of the fundamental 
principles of Quakerism, and that people are less bound by 
creeds and dogmas, yet I would hesitate to claim that the 
Society of Friends had contributed to this recognition dur- 
ing the last century by any active, zealous effort compara- 
ble with the earnest, devoted zeal of the founders. If, 
then, there is the necessity to-day as in the past for Friendly 
teaching, how important it is that the teaching in our 
schools be of that character, not only to incite to a life of 
uprightness, but that our doctrines, testimonies, and views 
may be so incorporated as to demonstrate and show wherein 
they differ from the creeds and doctrines of others, so that 
the children may be firmly grounded in their views, fully 
equipped, and always ready to give a reason for the hope 
that is in them. Some may say that this will lead to nar- 
row bigotry. Notso. Quakerism in its purity, and it is 
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only such I advocate, is essentially liberal in its tendencies, 


Spirit.’’ It recognizes differences of opinion, but ‘‘ where 
the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’’ 
Although I have traveled over much ground familiar to 


many, I thought that it would be profitable on this occa- | 


sion, which I feel may be a landmark in the progress of 
the Society, to recall some of these things. So I repeat, 
in conclusion, that I believe there is a necessity for impart- 
ing Friendly denominational views in our teaching, and if 
we have the courage of our convictions and ‘‘ stand fast, 
therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of bond- 
age,’’ the Society will be an instrument for the uplifting of 
mankind, and the advancement of the cause of truth and 
righteousness. 


Il. 
EDUCATION IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
BY THOMAS ATKINSON JENKINS. 


In opening the subject of education in the Society of 
Friends, I would first call attention to the fact, that ever 
since those stirring times when the first Friends could 
still listen to the impressive voice of George Fox, the 
Society has felt an active concern that its children should 
receive the benefits of school training. This concern 
has led to the maintenance of excellent schools at all 
periods of our history, and has further expressed itself in 
the enunciation of certain important principles of educa- 
tion, some of which are our own peculiar creation, and 
may almost claim to rank among our testimonies to the 
world. 

As a Society we have ever insisted that education 
should be guarded,—in other words, that the religious 
sentiments must be cared for at school as well as at home, 
so that their growth may keep pace with the increase in 


knowledge. For it has been clearly perceived that knowl- | 


edge is only desirable when the added power it brings is 
devoted to high purposes. 

We have also testified, in the carrying on of our 
schools, to the justice and the advantage of affording 
girls as well as boys the opportunity to store their minds 
with information and train their faculties, and we have 
gone further than most of the world in asserting and 
proving in practice the wisdom of the association of the 
sexes in education. , 

Again, the conviction soon came home to the minds 
of early Friends that our precious testimony against a 


specially educated ministry inevitably involved a system | ' ¢ -n } " 
| interesting addition to the curriculum of the courses in 


of schools which would place some liberal training within 
the reach of a// our members, however lowly their 
worldly circumstances. 

The truth and importance of these principles have 
always been recognized by large numbers of parents out- 
side of the Society, and this recognition, joined to our 
general tolerance of sect and to the absence of effort to 
spread our denominational views by this means, has given 
Friends’ schools a well-deserved esteem in the general 
community, an esteem which they continue to enjoy. 
Besides this, we number among us to-day many men and 
women whose character and talents have specially fitted 
them to be successful educators. If we regard only those 
now passed away, it is easy to mention a long and distin- 
guished list, from Anthony Benezet to Benjamin Hallo- 
well, convincing us that in educational fields, as well as 
in many others, the Society of Friends has an honored 
history. 

It is even the belief of some that Friends have a spe- 
- cial calling to become educators of youth, and that their 


| selves to this work. 





| peculiar fitness involves, to those who feel themselves 
and grants the utmost freedom in the ‘‘ Unity of the | 


possessed of the ability, the obligation to devote them- 
On this point I cannot do better 
than quote the impressive words of the President of the 
Board of Managers of Swarthmore College in his recent 
noteworthy address to the graduates. He says: ‘‘ The 
humbler role of instructor of youth is now open to mem- 
bers of our Society of Friends,which has almost abandoned 
its more lofty mission of pioneer in religion. If, in this 
way, the Society can impart to future generations accu- 
mulated habits of thoroughness and rectitude, and mod- 
eration of desires, and honest performance of duty, which 
we believe are its inheritance. If, while almost 
unconsciously doing this, Friends can bestow modern 
intellectual training and modern knowledge, surely they 
have a duty and an exalted career open to them from 
which they should not shrink. ‘‘Communiter bina pro- 
Jundere deorum est.’’ [It is Divine to pour out benefits 


| on all.] 


I cannot too earnestly invite your attention to these 
words, for they express indirectly the vital truth that to 
carry the benefits of an enlightened education to those 
among and around us who are poor in mind and in spirit, 


| is missionary work of the noblest kind, rich in fruits to 


both giver and recipient. For outside of those educa- 
tional works which are directly philanthropic in their 
character, such as the labors of the College Settlements, 
the opening of free kindergartens in our cities, the pro- 
vision of funds for the schooling of children of members 
in straitened circumstances,—the subject of education has 
a broader claim upon the earnest attention of the Con- 
ferences which we are now holding. 

Few events in the history of our Society are more 
remarkable than the general increase in educational inter- 
est which has occurred amongst us within the last thirty 
years. This increase of concern for the education of our 
young people has shown itself by a general improvement 
in already existing primary and secondary schools, and, 
with especial emphasis, in the foundation of a number of 
new institutions of high grade, which already are shining 
lights. Thirty years ago the facilities for education 
among us would not have excited the admiration and the 


| emulation of intelligent English Friends, as they do at 


the present time. 

Within the last five years has an especially active 
interest been apparent. The large bequest of John M. 
George to the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, being made 
to the Yearly Meeting as a whole and being carried into 
effect by the labors of a large committee, has attracted a 
widespread attention which has been increased by the 


manual training. 

Again, it will not be forgotten that for the World’s 
Parliament of Religions there was a general desire that 
material for the history of education in our Society should 
be collected and presented, and the paper prepared on the 
subject has been given wide circulation. 

At our institution of highest grade, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, an event of the highest importance has been the 
foundation of two fellowships, one in memory of Joshua 
W. Lippincott, and the other to recall to loving remem- 
brance the nameof Lucretia Mott. Each of these, every 
year, enables a graduate to carry on special university 
studies which are intended to fit him for the most respon- 
sible positions. These foundations should be but the be- 
ginning of an extended list. . 

The foundation of a new Preparatory School to 
Swarthmore College, and the almost universal increase of 
effectiveness in our secondary schools and academies,— 
observed especially in those of the large cities,—all indi- 
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cate an increased activity and interest which is most en- 
couraging, and which cannot fail to bear rich fruit in the 
near future. 

This devotion to education on the part of a large 
number of pupils, parents, teachers, and alumni, has not 
failed to awaken a desire to be alive to the progress of ‘the 
day, and this desire has stirred up a number of educa- 
tional problems which are now clamoring for answers, 
and in which nearly all our members are more or less in- 
terested. 

Beginning with the youngest children, how far is it 
advisable to substitute the kindergarten for the home 
training ? 

To what extent shall our schools admit the children of 
those not members, and, when these are admitted, how 
much insistence on Friends’ usages is desirable ? 

How can the greater efficiency which results from the 
gradation of secondary schools to college requirements be 
secured, while not neglecting those students who do not 
expect to go to college ? 

By what means shall we best obtain a supply of teach- 
ers of ability and training, to whom the testimonies of 
our Society are familiar and dear ? 

Are Friends ready to take an active part in the reform 
of the secondary school programs which is now interest- 
ing educators all over the country? The Friends’ schools 
in England, I may remark, have lately signified that they 
would welcome the connection of their schools with a 
national system of secondary education, ‘‘ in the way of 
organization, inspection, and examinatoin,’’ provided the 
schools should remain under the management and control 
of Friends, and should preserve their denominational 
character. 

But there is another problem, of more general appli- 
cation and greater importance, which is now awaiting set- 
tlement. Friends, as is well known, have always advo- 
cated a useful, or practical education (usually meaning by 
this, direct preparation for business). William Penn 
recommended, in that pathetic letter of farewell to his 
wife and children, that the latter be instructed in ‘‘ the 
useful parts of mathematicks, as building houses or ships, 
measuring, surveying, dialling, navigation,’’ etc., and 
from his day to our own many Friends have expressed 
themselves to the same effect. Benjamin Hallowell said 
very emphatically: ‘‘ Every young person, whatever his 
or her circumstances may be, should, while getting an 
education, acquire the knowledge of some trade or in- 
dustrial employment, to fall back upon, if necessary.’’ 
On the other hand, many other Friends, with an equal 
concern that the studies pursued should produce the great- 
est possible benefit, are alarmed lest the desire for directly 
useful training for business should cause the pupil to miss 
the chance of a life-time for a culture which, as Lowell 
said, ‘‘ may not aid a man as a bread-winner, but will be 
a life-long sweetener of all the bread he ever earns.’’ 
The pleaders for liberal culture claim, that besides their 
training for business, besides their study of the physical 
world, the man and woman must come to understand 
themselves in the light of the events and peoples which 
have preceded them and which have created the social 
world by which they find themselvessurrounded. As the 
study of nature frees them from the superstitions still 
clinging to natural things, so will a study of the past his- 
tory of mankind free them from the superstitions of in- 
stitutions and lift them out of that narrowness which’ 
knows only its own interests and ambitions, its own 
modes of expression, and habitually distrusts that which 
is new and untried. They will then see that the future is 
made of the past, that reforms come gradually and only 
by persistent intelligent effort, and, while undue confi- 
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dence in their speedy arrival is doomed to disappoint- 
ment, still earnest labor and hopeful patience will in time 
transform the face of things. The study of literature, 
of the history of social institutions, and of the progress 
of science, has therefore its warm advocates, and it be- 
comes a problem of the greatest interest and of no little 
difficulty to give these differing views a just representation 
in our schools and other institutions. 

With such numerous and weighty subjects for discus- 
sion among parents, teachers, and all who are concerned 
with the management of schools, is it not very desirable 
that an opportunity be given at stated times for a general 
expression of views and a comparison of experience? In 
reflecting upon the assembly of such a large body of 
Friends as this, so many of whom are connected with one 
or more of our institutions for learning, one is immedi- 
ately struck by the thought that this gathering affords the 
opportunity to promote that intelligent understanding of 
the aims of our schools upon which their success depends. 
It is no doubt known to many that the other branch of 
Friends has organized its educational interests into a 
Conference which has met three times and will hold its 
fourth session at Oskaloosa, Iowa, at the end of the pres- 
ent month. Those interested in this organization report 
that ‘‘ a large amount of stimulus to educational interests 
has resulted from these conferences, and a feeling of fra- 
ternity among those engaged in educational work has been 
a prominent result.’’ 

I would therefore leave for consideration my convic- 
tion that the preparation and discussion of a paper on 
our educational interests, arranged for each meeting of 
this Union by a committee appointed for the purpose, 
would prove of the greatest benefit, not only to all con- 
cerned in the labor of education, but also to the Society 
in general. 

As a further practical suggestion bearing on the sub- 


; ject assigned to me, I would express my desire that more 


Friends’ teachers should share in the benefits derived 
from the large educational conferences held annually in 
this country. For teachers in the Eastern States, the 


| Association of Colleges and High Schools of the Middle 


States and Maryland, already a flourishing and influential 
organization, offers many advantages in its membership. 
Also, to the National Educational Association, which is 
broader in its scope as well as in territory, any person is 
eligible who is in any way connected with the work of 
education. Its object is ‘‘to elevate the character and 
advance the interests of the profession of teaching, and 
to promote the cause of popular education in the United 
States.’” The annual fee of two dollars is more than re- 
turned to the members in the large volume containing 
the valuable papers and discussions of the annual meeting. 

Let me conclude, then, this imperfect review of the 
field,—-prepared necessarily without such deliberation as 
the subject deserves. 

When we reflect, if only for a moment, upon that 
broadening of intelligence, on that healthy discipline of 
the faculties, on that awakening of the imagination 
which quickens and widens our sympathies, on that nur- 
ture of the spirit by contemplation of the mysteries 
which confront us even in the physical world, and finally, 
upon the growth of character in which the person be- 
comes fully conscious of his own possibilities,—all of 
which form the end and aim of a careful education car- 
ried on under modern ideas,—who can say in what num- 
berless ways the conduct of our sons and daughters will 
be determined for the better by these influences ? 

In the necessity which constantly confronts us of 
strengthening and uplifting our membership, of guiding 
our children into a full perception of the meaning and 
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value of the tenets which we hold,—in order that we may 
give due heed to the injunction to let our light shine,—I 
consider that, next to our ministry, our facilities for edu- 
cation will be our strongest aids and allies. Iam aware 
that it is the belief of some that education (especially 
higher education) may breed indifference to our Society 
and cause a cessation of interest in the work we are carry- 
ing on. For myself, I will say that my studies have been 


the very means which first opened my eyes to the great work | 


which Friends have accomplished in the past—leavening, 


suasiveness of their example ; again and again leading the 
national conscience to a conviction of sin, and breathing, 


throughout all, that spirit of toleration which is so pre- | 


cious an inheritance. If this be the case with others, as 
I fully believe it is, who can doubt that the causes of the 
indifference said to exist among the graduates of our 


traits of character which have remained uninfluenced by 
their higher education ? Often, I believe, the lack of in- 
terest observed is due to the absence of any assurance 
that their codperation is needed and will be welcomed ; 
often, also, the failure to enter heartily into the affairs of 
business meetings is traceable to diffidence, or to the fear 
that time is already too much drawn upon for their ser- 
vices to be valuable. 

If, then, education—physical, mental, spiritual—is to 
be our right hand ally in promoting the objects of our 
Society, let us turn to the work, considering earnestly 


what are its present needs and prospects, and what field 
there is for our future labors. 


THE CONFERENCES AT CHAPPAQUA. 
THE RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE. 


Our report last week closed with the last session of the | 
First-day School General Conference, on Sixth-day after- | 


noon, the roth. 
people’s meeting was held in the large tent, and Isaac 
Wilson and others spoke. It was considered an impres- 
sive occasion, though there was a feeling that the expres- 
sion hoped for from the younger Friends did not have 
the full opportunity that had been desired. 

The Religious Conference opened its first session at 
9.30 on Seventh-day morning, the r1th. (This was the 
outgrowth of the Congress at Chicago, held at the time 
of the World’s Fair, last year.) The attendance this 
morning was again large; we may say at this point that 
at none of the sessions of the different Conferences, up 
to the close, was the audience probably under 1,000, and 
it rose nearly or quite to 2,000 on First-day morning, 
the usual number being about 1,200, or over. 

In opening this session, Aaron M. Powell, who pre- 
sided (with William M. Jackson as secretary), delivered 
a brief address of welcome, dwelling on the essential 
features of the occasion. Proceeding to the particular 
theme assigned him, ‘‘ The Friend,’’ he said that the 
characteristics which distinguished Friends from other 
religious bodies were the beliefs in the common birthright 
of each individual in the capacity to listen with the spirit- 
ual ear, and to hear. the spiritual voice, and the imme- 
diate presence of the divine in each human soul, the 
immediate teaching from the divine source. George 
Fox, the founder of the Society, he said, came to import- 
ant conclusions which he afterward found confirmed in 
the Scriptures ; he gained these first by immediate reve- 
lation, and not from the Bible. The speaker commended 
the young people to the study of George Fox, and said 


| that guiding light may be. 


_ ideal of Friends is a high and exalted one. 
as it were, the communities around them by the strong per- | 
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that the same sources of divine illumination were theirs 
to-day as were any persons’ in past history. 

‘« With the Friends the one principle of obedience to 
conception of duty is held to be of far greater moment 
than any intellectual opinion as to technicalities of relig- 
ion. We are to follow with implicit obedience wherever 
If we follow this line of 
conduct and do the duty that lies nearest us, in the doing 
of it the next duty shall be made clearer to us. The 
We have 
been called a peculiar people ; and, until the world comes 
up to our level, we shall still be called a peculiar people, 
—not of dress or outward forms, but in testifying to the 
spiritual power which rules in each individual as well as 
in the universe. Recently, in London, a celebrated trial 


| took place over the case of a minister who preached from 


| the wrong side of the pulpit, and would not confess that 
higher institutions must be sought in circumstances or | 


he did wrong. While this burlesque of Christianity was 
going on, hundreds and thousands of men and women in 


| the slums of London were going down to unutterable 


depths of degradation. Other ministers have been si- 
lenced or excommunicated for differing in mere techni- 
calities. We have passed from thisa long timeago. A 


| true Friends’ life must be always a life of service,—con- 


secration to the service of applied Christianity to human 
needs. Let us be teachers by words and examples of the 


| principles of our Society, and take for the watchwords 


of our Society those that appear on the statue of Lord 


| Shaftesbury,—‘ Love and Service.’ ”’ 
what is the present status of this education amongst us, | 


Following A. M. Powell, Robert S. Haviland read an 
earnest and impressive paper on ‘‘ The Inner Light,’’ 
prepared, as he explained, under the extreme pressure 


which had been upon him of preparing for the entertain- 
| ment of the visitors at the Conferences. 


This paper, 
with the others, when prepared for publication, we desire 
to print in full. Discussion was then opened by Lydia 
H. Price, of Philadelphia, who spoke very beautifully of 
the conception she had of the divine light within. It 


ne ; | was, she said, the cornerstone, the touchstone of Friends’ 
The evening of that day a young | faith; no one should insist upon another’s following the 


light which he had received, for the education, environ- 
ment, and measure of growth were different in each one, 
but he should be cited to the fountain of light, to the 


| voice of God in his own soul. 


Further discussion was deferred until after the two 


| papers on ‘‘ Prayer,’’ written by Jonathan W. Plummer, 


of Chicago, and Serena Minard, of Ontario, neither of 
whom was able to be present, had been read by William 
M. Jackson and Anna Rice Powell. The first paper 
closed as follows : 

‘*While not undervaluing even the lowest form of 


| prayer for those who may use it, let us teach for ourselves 


and others sincerity and reverence of heart in all prayer, 


| and with those who can reach the highest forms let us not 


fail to exercise that faith which believes that all outreach- 
ing of the heart toward God and his good will, by laws 
unknown to us,.reaches its purpose in degree, and brings 
him who prays and him who is prayed for nearer the God 
who is love, nearer to a likeness with Jesus, the preémi- 
nent son of God.’’ 

The discussion following was earnest, and participated 


| in, briefly, by several, among them Jane P. Rushmore, 


Allen Flitcraft, Annie Cooper Lippincott, J. Edward 
Harry, and Marcia C. Powell. At 12 the session closed. 

At the afternoon session there were two papers, one 
by Robert M. Janney, on the ‘‘ Mission of the Society of 
Friends to the Young,’’ and one on ‘Service of the 
Young to the Society,’’ by Jesse H. Holmes, of George 
School. R.M. Janney expressed the thought that the 
mission of the Society to the youth was to carry to them, 
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divested of all formalities and excrescences, the old prin- 
ciples of the Society of Friends, to be the guiding and 
ruling power of their lives. He gave three directions in 
which the Society owed a duty to the young—religious, 
educational, and philanthropic. We desire, later, to 
give this paper in full. Among other points in Jesse 
Holmes’s paper were these : ‘‘ It is a duty to take strength 
from the meeting, but it is also a duty to give strength to 
it. Our duty is to spread the truth. We must throw 
down the barrier of exclusiveness with which we have 
surrounded ourselves and show to the world the truth as 
we see it.’’ 

The discussion of the first paper was opened by Isaac 
Wilson, and of the second by Mary Travilla. In the re- 
maining time several Friends spoke briefly, and the whole 
session was lively, and generally edifying. 

EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


The evening had not been assigned to any special 
subject, in the general program, and those interested in 
the work of education amongst Friends appropriated it 
for a meeting on that subject. There was a good attend- 
ance, in the tent, beginning soon after 7.30. William 
M. Jackson was requested to preside, and made a brief 
address, introducing the evening’s subject. 

The paper of the evening, by Thomas A. Jenkins, of | 
Gwynedd, Pa.,on ‘‘ Education in the Society of Friends,”’ 





was read by Eli M. Lamb, the author not being present 
at the Conference. This is given in full elsewhere. The 
remainder of the evening was occupied in discussion, 
opened by J. Edward Harry, and participated in by Dr. | 
Magill, W. W. Birdsall, Anna M. Jackson, Mary Willets, 
Eli M. Lamb, Edward B. Rawson, of Friends’ School, 
of New York; Henry R. Russell, late principal of | 
Friends’ School at Millville, Pa. ; John W. Hutchinson, 


Edmund Webster, of Philadelphia, and others, many of 
the suggestions made being very practical and timely. 
It was decided, with much unanimity, to appoint a com- 
mittee to arrange for the holding of a Conference on Ed- | 
ucation at the time and place of the next First-day School | 
and Philanthropic Conferences, 1896, and the committee | 


was named by the meeting before adjournment. 
FIRST-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 12. 


Religious meetings were held at 10 a. m., in the tent, 
and in the main schoolroom of the Institute. The | 
former was a very large meeting, numbering nearly 2,000 
persons ; the latter filled the schoolroom. The morning 
was dull, and some rain fell about the time of gath- 
ering, or the tent meeting would, no doubt, have been still 
larger. Prayer was offered by Robert S. Haviland, and | 
ministry followed by a number of Friends. Isaac Wilson 
presented the text: ‘‘ Thy mother and thy brother are 
without, seeking thee.’’ He said that each man’s heart | 
was designed to be the manger for the birth of Divine 
Spirit ; that the divinity of Christ was in the humanity 
of the man; that saving one’s own soul meant saving 
one’s self from committing sin. The same unchange- | 
able and unchanged salvation of which Jesus spoke exists | 
to-day—a living, present, and all essential salvation. If | 
man is saved from committing sin he is saved from sin. | 
There will be no eternal torment that men talk about. | 





God comes into each soul. The soul will realize its re- 
sponsibilities, its duties ; there will be a stronger tie than | 
exists in any earthly affection, right and true as it may | 
be, and as we obey, we learn that we may love our Heav- | 
only Father more than father or mother, sister, brother, 
or worldly possession. We must not be simply willing, 
but actively concerned, to perform the duty, asking that 
we may receive, saying: ‘‘ Here am I, Lord, do with me 
as Thou wilt.’’ We will find the Divine light has been 


| ganat roa. m. 
| Stabler, of George School, on the ‘‘ Mission of the So- 
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given to us, in the same way in which it has been given 
to Jesus, only differing in degree. I would that human- 
ity would come to realize the divinity of Christ sent into 
each individual heart, and that God is sending his Son 
into the world to save as much to-day as ever before. 

Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., Allen Flitcraft, 
of Chester, Pa., and Matilda E. Janney, and Margaret P. 
Howard, of Philadelphia, spoke. The meeting was sol- 
emn and impressive. . 

In the schoolroom, John W. Onderdonk, of New 
York, Lydia H. Price, William M. Jackson, Edward H. 
Magill, Mary Travilla, Samuel Swain, and others spoke, 
most of the communications being brief. Hannah H. 
Clothier offered prayer. It was a peculiarly interesting 
and upraising occasion. 

In the afternoon, at 3, there was again a large meet- 
ing in the tent. There was ministry by several, includ- 
ing Isaac H. Hillborn, Samuel S. Ash, Edward H Ma- 
gill, Isaac Wilson, and Allen Flitcraft. 

In the evening, at 7.30, the third session of the Re- 
ligious Conference was held. A paper, ‘* Methods of 
Religious Propagandism,’’ was read by Howard M. Jen- 
kins. .He regarded the propagation of religion as being 


| something done by divine impulse, and not to be origi- 


nated by merely human means. His paper will be pub- 
lished in our columns. The discussion was opened in a 
paper read by Frances M. Robinson, Richmond, Indiana, 


| who developed the thought farther, and pointed out 
| means of extending the influence of the Society. 
| paper will be given. 


Her 


After discussion by a few of those present, Jonathan 


| K. Taylor, Baltimore, presented a paper, read by his 


wife, on the question, ‘‘ Wouli a Friends’ National As- 
sociation be Desirable and Praciicable?’’ He analyzed 
the situation of the Society, and considered the points 
for and against such a proposition, concluding that he 
did not see, at present, the advantage of such an Associa- 
tion. He was followed by Allen J. Flitcraft, of Chicago, 
who suggested that it would be sufficient, now, to arrange 
for the holding of a Conference like the present one at 


| the time of the next conference gatherings in 1896. After 


some further consideration of the subject, this view was 


| accepted, and a committee was appointed to make the 


necessary arrangements. (This committee subsequently 
met, and organized by the appointment of Aaron M. 
Powell as chairman, William M. Jackson, and Annie 
Cooper Lippincott, secretaries; and Elisha H. Walker, 
of Baltimore, treasurer. Contributions to a fund to print 
the present Conference’s proceedings were asked, and a 
sum partly sufficient was announced later as having been 
received. ) 
SECOND-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 13. 


The closing session of the Religious Conference be- 
The main paper was that of Charles M. 


ciety of Friends in the World.’’ Not being present him- 
self, it was read for him, and was listened to with much 
interest. A second paper to open the discussion was read 
by Minnie F. Baker, of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
(formerly of New York). Both these we hope to give in 
full. In the further discussion which followed, the sug- 
gestion was made that C. M. Stabler’s paper should also 
be printed as a separate pamphlet. 

A telegram of fraternal greeting was directed to be 
sent to Jonathan and Hannah Plummer of Chicago, with 
desires for the reéstablishment of Jonathan’s health. It 
was recalled how active he had been in organizing the 
Congress at Chicago, 1893, the forerunner of this meet- 
ing. 
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The remainder of the session was occupied -by brief 
remarks from different Friends, and by closing exercises. 
It was felt to be an interesting and profitable meeting. 

At 3 p. m. the first session of Friends’ Union for 
Philanthropic Labor began. John William Hutchinson, 
Chairman of the last Conference presided, and Florence 
L. Conrad, of Philadelphia, and Sarah C. Matthews, of 
Baltimore, were appointed secretaries. The lists of dele- 
gates appointed from the several yearly meeting commit- 
tees were called, and a majority of them were present. 
Those of each yearly meeting upon responding, rose, and 
remained standing until the list of that meeting was com- 
pleted. The report of the Executive Committee, with 
the program for the conference’s several sessions, was 
presented. 

Reports were then read from several of the yearly 
meeting committees, including Genesee, Philadelphia, 
New York, and Ohio, and reports from the superinten- 
dents in charge of the different lines of work were taken 
up. Thaton Mission Work among Women and Children 
was forwarded by Elizabeth B. Passmore, Oxford, Pa., 
and read by one of the secretaries. It was followed by 
an extended paper, presenting a careful study of ‘‘ The 
Home Surroundings of Poor Children,’’ in the large 
cities, by Dr. O. Edward Janney, Baltimore. Harriett 
Cox McDowell, New York city, then read a very interest- 
ing description of the ‘‘ Methods of Work among Poor 
Children,’’ speaking particularly of these as observed in 
New York. Discussion followed, developing a lively in- 
terchange of views, especially upon the point of philan- 
thropic activity in the city of Philadelphia. A number 
of Friends took part, including Jesse H. Holmes, Alice 
C. Robinson, Howard M. Jenkins, Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
Ezra Fell, Sarah T. Miller, Alice L. Darlington, Charles 
Bond, Edward H. Magill, Robert M. Janney, and others. 
Amongst the points suggested were the desirability of 
turning the great inclination of people to the cities back 
again toward the country life, the increase of misery in 
the ‘‘slums ’’ through drink, the need of checking unde- 
sirable immigration, etc. 

The evening session was occupied with papers as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Report on Purity,’’ Mary G. Smith, Superin- 
tendent ; ‘‘Social Purity,’’ a courageous effort for the 
sake of the young, and for awakening a true spirit of 
helpful reform, Edward B. Rawson, New York; ‘* Phil- 
anthropy,’’ Laura H. Satterthwaite, M. D., Trenton, N. 
J. ; ** Demoralizing Publications,’’ Eli M. Lamb, Balti- 
more ; Paper on an appeal for a more earnest and united 
effort to purify the Press, Isabella Tyson, Baltimore. 
There was not time for much discussion, but the subjects 
were earnestly and faithfully treated in the several papers. 


THIRD DAY, EIGHTH MONTH T4. 


The report of the Executive Committee was presented 
and approved. It named the several members of the 
Committee for the ensuing two years. It also préposed 


the superintendents of the different lines of work, for the | 


next two years, as follows : 

Peace and Arbitration: Isaac Roberts, Conshohocken, 
Pa. ; Temperance, Joseph A. Bogardus, 167 Chambers 
street, New York City ; Purity, Aaron M. Powell, Plain- 
field, N. J.; Work for the Colored People, Anna M. 
Jackson, 335 West 18th street, New York city ; Tobacco 
and Other Narcotics, Jonathan K. Taylor, 2229 Eutaw 
Place, Baltimore, Md. ; Demoralizing Publications, Anna 
Rice Powell, Plainfield, N. J. ; Prison Reform, Edward 
Stabler, Jr., Baltimore, Md. ; Lotteries, Gambling, and 
Kindred Vices, William C. Starr, Richmond, Indiana ; 
Capital Punishment, John L. Thomas, Pendleton, Ind. ; 
Mission Work among Women and Children, Elizabeth B. 
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Passmore, Oxford, Pa. ; Indian Affairs, Joseph J. Janney, 


The report on Temperance was then presented by 
Joseph A. Bogardus, Superintendent. Two papers fol- 
lowed, one by Alice C. Robinson, Baltimore, on ‘‘ Wo- 
men’s Work in the Temperance Reform,’’ and by Daniel 
T. Shoemaker, of Indiana, on ‘‘ How to Unite the Tem- 
perance Forces.’’ Both were listened to with close at- 
tention. The chairman announced that half an hour 
could be given to general discussion of the subject, 
speakers to be strictly limited to three minutes each. 

Eliza H. Schofield recalled John B. Gough’s rescue 
from intenfperance, at an early woman’s temperance 
meeting. John H. Shotwell said that efforts of Children’s 
Aid societies were trivial, while saloons were licensed. 
John W. Onderdonk exhorted to united temperance 
effort. J. K. Taylor declared alcohol to be always a 
poison. Thomas Borton declared woman suffrage the 
key to temperance reform. Annie Shoemaker endorsed 
this declaration. (Many voices of assent.) David Ferris 
justified the Friends who supported the Prohibition 
movement. Samuel B. Carr urged Friends to vote the 
Prohibition ticket. Martha Schofield desired all shades 
of opposition to Intemperance to ‘‘ share’’ their strength 
with one another. Thomas H. Speakman: ‘‘ The day 
we get woman suffrage the battle will be won.’’ Henry B. 
Hallock referred to the low wages reported by Dr. Janney 
yesterday as paid to sewing women (in one case, 60 cents 
for 12 pairs pantaloons); and urged the avoidance of 
stores known to pay ‘‘ starvation wages.’’ Dr. Magill : 
‘*We never will prohibit the saloons till the women do 
vote.’ (Many responses of endorsement.) H. S. Kent 
said Prohibition was the chief means, but not the only 
one ; if diphtheria afflicted his family, he would send for 
a physician, but also look for the source of the poison. 
Eliza F. Rawson: ‘‘I do not think the saloons will ever 
be abolished till we have an enfranchised womanhood.’’ 
Elizabeth Lloyd desired the Conference to declare in 
favor of woman suffrage. David W. Pranson announced 
that he voted the Prohibition ticket. Alice C. Robinson 
cautioned against the use of cider. Dr. O. E. Janney 
said the Prohibition party was the only one committed to 
woman suffrage. Joseph A. Bogardus closed the discus- 
sion with a criticism of men who say the women’s vote 
will destroy the saloons when they get the suffrage, but 
who do not use their own suffrage in that way. (Voices 
of assent.) 

The report of Jonathan K. Taylor, Superintendent on 
Tobacco and other Narcotics, was then read. A paper 
by Mary Parry Thorpe, Waynesville, Ohio, she being 
absent, was directed to be printed in the Proceedings. 
Dr. Charles H. Bushong, New York city, read a valuable 
scientific paper on the ‘‘ Use and Misuse of Opium and 
Morphine.’’ The following letter, presented by Jona- 
than K. Taylor, in connection with his report on To- 
bacco and Narcotics, was read : 


Cuicaco, ILx., Feb. 3, 1894. 

J. K. Taylor: Dear Sir: Your letter asking my opin- 
ion concerning the necessity of using alcohol, either 
fermented or distilled, in the treatment of diseases as they 
are presented in the public hospitals, is received. I can 
say that a wide experience in hospital practice has en- 
abled me to prove conclusively that every variety of dis- 
ease to, which the human body is subject can be treated 
more successfully without the use of alcoholic liquors 
than with them. I have been actively engaged in the 
practice of medicine for 57 years. Forty years of that 
time I have had charge of a large part of the medical 


(Continued on Page 540.) 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 35.—NINTH MONTH 2, 1894. 

JESUS INCULCATES FORBEARANCE, FAITH, HUMILITY. 
GOLDEN TEext.—If thy brother sin, rebuke him; and if he repent, 
forgive him. And if he sin against thee seven times in the 
day, and seven times turn again to thee, saying, I 
repent; thou shalt forgive him.—Luke 17 : 3, 4. 

Scripture Reading: Luke 17: I, 10. 
TEACHING. 


The Master said: ‘‘ Woe unto the world because of 
occasions of stumbling! for it must needs be that the 
occasions come ; but woe to that man through whom the 
occasion cometh.’” And what is there in all our human 
intercourse that causes more stumbling, that brings more 
shadows over the life we live, than the unkind and cen- 
sorious judgment we pass upon the actions of others? 

It was against this destroying spirit of harsh judgment 
that Jesus calmly held his way, and gave us the beautiful, 
uplifting lessons that are a redeeming leaven at work in 
the world. The grace of ‘‘forbearing one another in 
love’’ is one of the few ‘best gifts’’ which we may 
**covet earnestly ;’’ yet it is not so much a gift as it is 
an attainment, one of those qualities of the mind, that 
are developed through a feeling of our interdependence, 
and a true regard for the inherent rights of each individual. 
Its exercise in no sense indicates timidity or cowardice ; 
but it does acknowledge the weakness and frailty that, in 
a great degree, are elements of every human character, 
and because all are involved therein, are a common in- 
heritance of the race. To be patient and forbearing is 
to have control of the forces of mind and heart, keeping 
them always at our command, but never permitting them 
to gain the mastery. ‘‘ If we knew all, we could forgive 
all ;’’ nor would forgiveness seem so difficult if we could 
but bear in mind how little we know of him who has 
judged or possibly injured us. We take offense, we re- 
sent injury, as though we knew all there was to know in 
the case. The man who scowled and gave no reply to 
our polite inquiry—he was hard of hearing. One was 
suffering intense physical pain, another has sorrow. What 
do we know of all these? Shall we add to such difficul- 
ties and burdens? Shall we make a hard life harder when 
we do not know all or understand all? Can we not ven- 
ture to forgive without knowing all? 

Our thought and our speech concerning those about 
us will be right and wise in proportion as we are able to 
enter into ‘‘ the mind of Christ.’’ Humility goes before 
judgment. 

Should it chance that we find it a hard thing to be 
sweet-tempered, a hard thing to be honest, a hard thing 
to be unselfish, a hard thing to be forgiving, may it make 
us patient, forbearing with our fellows, struggling with 
their own hard things; may it fill us with the charity 
that thinketh no evil. 


LESSON NOTES. 

‘*Tt is impossible but that occasions of stumbling 
should come; but woe unto him through whom they 
come.’’ That is because he through whom they come is 
tosome extent willing that they should come through 
him. For it is with all evil, or absence of good, as it is 
even with the divine messages of truth and love ; they 
who are the willing messengers shall carry the word. 
‘* Here am I, Lord, send me,’’ is the signal for a shower 
of blessing, which shall so overflow the cup of him who 
consents to receive it that it shall prove a glad stream of 
benediction to all who are in its way. If we are not in 
a measure willing that occasions of stumbling should 
come through us, they will not be so likely to come 
through us. But unfortunately there are always plenty 


who are entirely willing ; who lend themselves ready 
tools to the spirit of fault-finding, faithlessness, and self- 
esteem. ‘Therefore did Jesus say, ‘‘ It is impossible but 
that occasions of stumbling should come.’’ 

But with such absolute certainty does blessing follow 
willingness to serve the Good that it is scarcely possible 
to separate the ideas of loving service andreward. Here 
Jesus would help us by his words at the close of the 
reading: ‘‘ Even so ye also, when ye shall have done all 
the things that are commanded you, say we are unprofitable 
servants ; we have done that which it was our duty to do.”’ 
If we would have the best the Father has to give, we 
must strive to put away from us the spirit of Peter when 
he said, ‘‘ Lo, we have left all and followed thee, what 
shall we have therefore?’’ We must take our delight 
out of the service itself. Then if to serve even in dark- 


ness and doubt, as obedience must sometimes do, can 
give no joy, what shall it be to stand in the light and 
hear the words, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord’’? 


TRUTH THE ONLY BASIS. 


Ir appears to be taken for granted by a great many people 
that reformers have a right to exaggerate, and that the 
only way to attract public attention to evils of various 
kinds is to throw them into very bold relief. This is 
what is always said in defense of the exaggerated state- 
ments sometimes put forth by zealous and earnest men in 
behalf of the causes for which they are pleading. But 
exaggeration is essentially vicious, because it is essentially 
untrue; and, being untrue, it is likely to injure by re- 
action the cause in the interest of which it is used. 
Nothing is ever gained even by the untruth of overstate- 
ment. The reformer must see very clearly the wrong 
which he is.trying to redress, and must hold to his reform 
with a conviction so intense and a zeal so concentrated 
that he will speak of the wrong at hand as if it were the 
only wrong under which men were suffering. This lack 
of perspective may be a necessary part of the intellectual 
equipment of the reformer, but there is no untruth in 
this. It is simply separating one evil froma great num- 
ber of evils and putting immense emphasis upon it. But 
when the reformer exaggerates, he introduces an untrue 
element ; he overstates his case by practical misrepresen- 
tation. There have been times when society was not 
critical, and exaggeration passed for emphasis, but the 
popular spirit is, in a way, uch more scientific than it 
used to be, and the methods which succeeded fifty years 
ago would fail disastrously to-day. Nothing prejudices 
intelligent people more than false statements in behalf of 
a good cause. The indiscriminate abuse of all capital- 
ists and corporations, fo. instance, not only does not aid 
industrial reform, but positively retards it. Everybody 
knows that a host of capitalists are right-minded and gen- 
erous people, and that the affairs of many corporations 
are administered honestly and righteously. To gain the 
support of dispassionate people there must be an appeal ¢o 
truth, and truth involves discrimination, not wholesale 
condemnation. This has also been the blunder of many 
temperance reformers, with the result of alienating, at 
times, great hosts of people who would naturally be in 
sympathy with a genuine and rational temperance move- 
ment. No good cause gains by exaggerated advocacy. 
Truth is the only basis of genuine agitation.— Zhe Outlook. 
————F— 

WE cannot tell when a thing is really dead; it comes 
to life, perhaps in its old shape, perhaps in a new and un- 
expected one, so that nothing really vanishes out of the 
world.— Hawthorne. 
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We give up a large part of our space this week, to 


che meetings at Chappaqua, and propose to print, in suc- | 


cessive issues, a number of the papers which were pre- 
sented there. Our readers will be interested, we are sure, 
in the reports of the proceedings, and in the papers. 


experience of our Society. 


renewal of life. We prefer not to overestimate the proba- 


ble influence which the gathering will have, but it cannot | 
be questioned, we think, that this will be definitely felt | man, of West Philadelphia, in his 75th year. 


in many ways, and especially in the renewed interest of | 


many of our members. 
evidence that there is still a large number of earnest 
Friends, desirous to serve the Society, and to maintain its 
principles and testimonies, and they encourage, therefore, 
those who may sometimes grow faint-hearted under the 
impression that our numbers are not increasing. 


letter from our correspondent in England on the Friends’ 
schools there, giving a general view of the educational 
work. We have now in hand another letter, for which 


in detail. There is a very marked difference in the con- 


ditions which exist in the two countries, causing varia- 
| praise, rejoicing in spirit in the midst of bodily affliction. She so longed 
| to be free, and she was permitted to see the joy and peace that only 
| awaited her release from a helpless, pain-stricken body, and as we suf- 
| fered seeing her bear the cross, may we not some time in the future 
| rejoice seeing her near the crown ? 


the Philanthropic Conference, was that of the influence of | 


tions quite as marked in the plans adopted. 


A QveEsTIon touched upon, but not dwelt upon, in 


intemperance in producing ‘‘ slums’’ and slum condi- 
tions. 
Labor, Carroll D. Wright, has completed and forwarded 
to the President a report of an investigation of some of 
the worst districts in the cities of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Chicago, and one or two paragraphs 
bear on this subject. The report says: 


“In the city of New York there was, at the time of the investiga- | 
tion, one liquor saloon to every 200 persons, but in the slum district | 


canvassed there was one saloon to every 129 persons. In Philadelphia, 
in the city at large, there was one saloon to every 870 persons, but in 


the slum district canvassed there was one such saioon to every 502 | 


persons. In Baltimore, in the city at large, there was one saloon to 
every 228 persons, but in the slum district canvassed there was one 


saloon to every 105 persons. 


there was one saloon to every 127 persons.” 


close company with the saloons. It may be asserted 








Such gatherings are convincing | 


| meetings, and a devoted burden-bearer. 
WE printed in our issue two weeks ago an interesting | 


| cised minds 
| in need, spiritually or temporally, and her cheerful, genial spirit made 


Recently, the United States Commissioner of | 


| move, although he called for help. 


| organs were unimpaired, and he was able to converse. 
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that poverty and misery crave the drink, but even thenZit 


| cannot be denied that the drink itself creates poverty and 


misery. 


BIRTHS. 


STABLER.—At Sandy Spring, Md., Eighth month 12, 1894, to 
Tarlton B. and Rebecca F. Stabler, a son, who is named Richard 


| Hallet. 


MARRIAGES. 


PASCHALL—LEWIS.—Near Russellville, Chester county, Pa., 
Eighth month 2, 1894, by Friends’ ceremony, George Paschall, Jr., son 
of Anna E. and George Paschall, of Newtown township, Delaware 


| county, and Mary R. Lewis, daughterr of Emily C. and the late 
The Conferences formed an event of a striking character ; | ae ee 
the gathering was so large, the earnestness so deep and | 
pervasive, the interest taken in all the subjects so lively, | 
that they were felt by all present to mark an era in the | 
As one present remarked, it | 


was a revival, for revival, in the proper sense, signifies a | 


SMEDLEY —JONES.—lIn Bart township, Lancaster Co., Pa., 
Eighth month 8, 1894, by Friends’ ceremony, T. Jules Smediey, of 
Collins, and Jennie, daughter of Matthew and Jael Jones. 


DEATHS. 


BRADWAY.—At Hancock’s Bridge, N. J., Eighth month 15, 
1894, Mary Bradway, in her gIst year; a recorded minister of Alloways 
Creek Preparative, and Greenwich Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

She was sister to the late Thomas Shourds. 


CHURCHMAN.—Suddenly, Eighth month 6, 1894, John Church - 


CLEMENT.— Eighth month 15, 1894, at Haddonfield, N. J., John 
Clement, aged 75 years; for several years an Associate Judge of 
Camden county, N. J. 

He was the author of the “ Life and Character of John Fenwick,’’ 
published by Friends’ Historical Association, and of other works of a 


| historical and genealogical character, including one on the “ First 


Settlers of Newton Township, N. J.” * 


DOWNING.—Near Harveysburg, Ohio, Fifth month 3, 1894, 
Hannah M, Downing, in her 55th year; a member of Miami Monthly 


| Meeting and Grove Preparative Meeting. 


While health permitted, she was a regular atte>der at all of our 
Though outwardly taking no 
active part she manifested the spirit of a true elder in giving private 
encouragement, and entering into silent prayer and travel with exer- 
Her greatest desire was to be able to help all she saw 


her welcome wherever known. Patience and cheerfulness lighted the 


| suffering filled days of a most protracted illness, in which she showed 
we shall find a place next week, giving the subject more | 


more concern for the comfort of those ministering to her needs, than 
for her own. In the progress of the disease, the more intense the pain 
the greater the fervency of spirit with which she looked to the unfail- 
ing Source, and her voice was frequently heard in thanksgiving and 


M. J. U. 

LEONARD.—In Willistown, Chester county, Pa., Seventh month 
30, 1894, Anna Mary, widow of the late Franklin Leonard, in the 61st 
year of her age; a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

LIPPINCOTT.—Eighth month 6, 1894, near Moorestown, N. J., 
David H., son of Isaac and Annie J. Lippincott, aged 3 years and 
8 months. 

LUKENS.—At Lyons, Iowa, Eighth month 7, 1894, in conse- 
quence of injuries received by a fall, Eliam Lukens, in the 73d year of 
his age, formerly of Montgomery Co., Pa. 

[He was a Friend by birthright, the son of George Lukens, of 
Towamencin, and brother of Seth Lukens, of Gwynedd. He went 
West in 1859, and has resided at Lyons for many years. Speaking of 
the accident, a local newspaper says: ‘‘ His case was a peculiar one. 
In going down the cellar-stairs, at his home, he slipped in some way, 
and fell, striking heavily on his back and neck. He was unable to 
He was carried up stairs, and a 
physician found that he had sustained a concussion of the spinal col- 
umn, causing total paralysis from his neck down, although his vocal 
He remained 
in possession of his faculties several hours, but lapsed into unconscious- 


hp: : ’ | ness, and died just 24 hours after the accident.” ] 
In Chicago, in the city at large, there | 


was one saloon to every 212 persons, while in the slum district canvassed | 


MICHENER.—At Washington, D. C., on the 1oth of Eighth 
month, 1894, of apoplexy, Charles B. Michener, an eminent veterina- 


| rian, aged 40 years. 


This seems to show clearly that slum conditions keep | anq a4 member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 


He was a son of Isaiah Michener, of Carversville, Bucks Co., Pa., 
His body was cre- 
mated at Baltimore, Md., Eighth month 12. 
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MICHENER.—In Hatboro,’ Montgomery Co., Pa., on the 27th 
of Seventh month, 1894, Ellwood Michener, son of the late Absalom 
and Esther Michener. 


MOORE.—At Lansdowne, Pa., Eighth month 11, 1894, Mary 
Crissy, widow of Marmaduke Moore, in her 79th year. 

NICHOLS.—At his father’s home, near Philomont, Loudoun Co., 
Va., Seventh month 22, 1894, of typhoid fever, Wilmer, son of Eli J. 
and Lydia E. Nichols, in the 21st year of his age. 


NICHOLS.—At Purcellville, Loudoun county, Va., Eighth month 
9, 1894, John B., son of Phineas J. and Mary A. Nichols, in his 26th 

ear. 

Within half an hour after the closing of the Annual Gospel Tem- 
perance Bush Meeting of Purcellville, Loudoun county, Va., and 
before the immense crowd there gathered had more than partly left the 
grounds, without noticeable warning, a tornado of great force bore 
down upon them. Trees that had withstood the storms of a century, 
were torn to pieces and hurled upon the carriages, horses, aud people 
beneath them. Under the large, new tent, where the three days 
meeting had been held, were gathered for protection 100 or more per- 
sons, the tent collapsed, and many were crippled and wounded ; at this 
ime it is thought that all will recover. 

John was standing with a little group of friends, none of whom re- 
ceived an injury. It is thought that one of the shorter supporting poles 
of the tent struck him on the head, crushing the skull, and causing 
instant death. Out of the confusion of those awful moments and dan- 
ger to perhaps hundreds, only one life went out. A bright and happy 
one that has left our home so lonely. Yet we feel, as was spoken by a 
dear young friend at his funeral, ‘‘that he is relieved from so many 


cares and anxieties from which we who linger here cannot hope to | 


escape, and that he is now where so many of the deep questions he 
asked, that no human tongue can answer, are being answered.’”’ He 
was a pupil at the West Chester State Normal School during the fall 
and winter of 1888 9. His cousin Wilmer, to whom he was so de- 
votedly attached, attended the same school in 1891, and it is to their 
many friends of this institution especially that this message is written. 
Both were members of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. At their 
funerals, occurring less than three weeks apart, loving friends bore tes- 
timony to the estimation in which they were generally held. * 
[A local journal, the Ze/ephone, says: ‘* The funeral took place at 
mid-day on the 11th inst. A very large concourse of relatives and 
sympathizing friends gathered in the old meeting-house of the Friends, 
of which Society he was a valued member. Tender tributes to his 
memory were expressed by Jesse Hoge and Laura Smith. At the 
grave, when the mound had been made above the body of his only son, 


the father expressed a few words of thanks tothe many friends for their | 
sympathy in the hour of affliction, and a willingoess to entrust all to a | 


loving Heavenly Father. ] 


PAXSON.—Near Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa., Eighth month 
15, 1894, suddenly, W. Rodman Paxson, in his 49th year; a member 
of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 


pard, infant daughter of Edward S. and Ella R. Thorpe. 


Jane P. Downing, of Philadelphia. 


She was formerly identified with Race Street First day School, as a | 
When she | 


pupil, and afterwards as teacher, and was much esteemed. 
married a member of another society she felt it right to resign from 
ours, but her attachment to Friends still continued. Her death will 
cause sadness in a large circle of attached and loving friends. * 


MARTHA D. WEST. 


In the death of this dear Friend, we feel that our Religious Society 
has met with a great loss. She was a member and elder of Chester, 
Pa., Monthly Meeting, and departed this life, First month 9, 1894, in 
the 84th year of her age. For over half a century she has been in 
faithful attendance at Chester meeting. 

In her younger days, when employed in active life, she always 
managed, when possible, that her home duties should not conflict with 
those of her beloved Society. As the years rolled around, and busy 
cares were beyond her strength, her greatest pleasure was in attending 
meeting. That she should comfortably enjoy this waiting, her devoted 


a few days before her last sickness. As we have many times sat with 
her in that meeting, we have felt the influence of her sweet spirit, 


shining so beautifully over her calm gentle face, and knew it to be but | 


the foretaste of that peace she now enjoys. In her home life she was 
ever faithful to known duties, and unselfish in her care for others. 
was a pleasant companion for the young as well as the aged, who, as 
they gathered around her hospitable board, were comforted and cheered 
by her ever pure influence, which tended to quiet the unsteady, and to 
help them endure misfortune. 

While we miss our dear friend from our midst, we rejoice with her, 
as she has won the reward promised the “ well done.” 


| the time ! 





She | : : 
| down by illness or threatened with death ! 


She lived to | 
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see her life-work accomplished as she wished, leaving nothing unfin- 
ished that she had undertaken. She possessed her faculties to the last, 
and found great enjoyment in books as well as in her excellent 
needlework. 

We look upon her life as an example that we would do well to imi- 
tate, and feel it to be right to thus remind all of what can be accom- 
plished by the steady walk of a Christian woman. S.C. H. 

Baltimore, Eighth month 7, 1894. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Tue regular Circular Meeting was held at East Branch, 
N. J., last First-day afternoon. We were favored with 
the presence of Margaret P. Howard and Samuel Jones, 
both of Philadelphia. While the attendance was not so 
large as sometimes, we feel the meeting was held ‘‘ in the 
life,’’ and under that Divine guidance which is more es- 
sential than numbers. The few who generally meet there 
were encouraged to continue, being reminded of the Di- 
vine injunction that ‘‘ where two or three meet together 
in my name there will I be in the midst of them.’’ Our 
Quarterly Meeting’s committee, appointed several years 
ago to hold these meetings, can look back with satisfac- 
tion on their work, and fervently hope it will be contin- 
ued. Two more meetings only will be held by the com- 
mittee this year, but may the time be not far distant, 
when there will be a regular meeting held every First-day 
the year round! Surely, we think there must be some 


way in which the one hour of the one hundred and sixty- 
God speed 
W. 


eight could be used there for that purpose. 


By the will of the late Samuel C. Kent, of West 
Grove, Chestercounty, Pa., $1,000 is left to the trustees 
of New Garden Monthly Meeting, upon the termination 
of a life use of the interest ; $500 to the trustees of the new 
West Grove Meeting, and $500 to the trustees of Penns- 
grove Meeting. 


Isaac Wilson expects to attend Friends’ meeting at 


Shrewsbury, N. J., next First-day morning, the 26th, at 
| the usual hour, and also to be at the meeting at Whittier 


| Hall, Asbury Park, at 4 in the afternoon. 
THORPE.—On the 16th of Eighth month, 1$94, Letitia Shep- | 


The meeting on the roth, at the latter place, was well 


| attended, and was considered satisfactory. 
RUMSEY.—At Lake Forest, Ill., Eighth month 18, 1894, Martha | : read ) 


Downing, wife of J. Frank Rumsey, and daughter of Richard H. and | 


perienced in the past grow faint and dim ; times when it 
seems that all we can see behind us is a long succession 


| of failures, and all we can feel now is a pervading sense 
| of weakness. 
| mighty things which God has wrought in and through 
| other lives. 
| strengthened the feeble knees. 
| good ; the sinful, pure; the selfish, generous ; the base, 
| noble. 
| women that the world would have thrown away as rubbish. 
| Why, the whole New Testament is just a record of that, 


At such times it is good to consider the 


He has lifted the hands that hung down, 
He has made the evil 


He has made apostles and saints out of men and 


—Peter, the weak and wayward ; Mary Magdalene, the 


| defiled ; Zacchzus, the worldly ; Thomas, the despond- 
: enjoy ted | ent; Paul, the persecutor and blasphemer. 
daughter moved their home to a convenient distance from her place’ of | 


worship, so that she could walk there, to which she did faithfull til | 
. eee ee ee | day.—Henry Van Dyke. 


What God 
could do in the first century, he can do, and is doing, to- 


Ou, do not let us wait to be just or pitiful or demon- 
strative toward those we love until they or we are struck 
Life is short, 
and we have never too much time for gladdening the 


| hearts of those who are traveling the dark journey with 


us. Oh, be swift to love, make haste to be kind !— 
Amiel’s Journal. 
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THE CONFERENCES AT CHAPPAQUA. 
(Continued from Page 536.) 

patients in the Mercy Hospital, the oldest and one of the 

largest in this city. It took me the first ten years to learn 

the positively deceptive and injurious effects of alcohol as 

a remedy, and during the last thirty years no patient in 

my wards or under my care has been allowed to take any 

kind of alcoholic liquors. The results have been most 

favorable. Yours truly, 

N.S. Davis. 


(Dr. Davis, it may be mentioned here, is one of the 
most eminent physicians. He was born in Chenango 
Co., N. Y., 1817, and after practice at Binghamton, and 
New York city, removed, in 1849, to Chicago, where he 
has since resided. He was instrumental in establishing 
the National Medical Association, of which he was presi- 
dent, in 1864-5. In 1886 he was president of the Inter- 
national Medical Congress. He has been a voluminous 
writer on medical subjects, and has held many important 
positions besides those named. ) 

The subject of Tobacco received a brief discussion, 
in the time remaining, by Lydia H. Price and other.. A 
response from Jonathan and Hannah Plummer, acknowl- 
edging the telegram sent by the Religious Conference, and 
reciprocating the expressions of fraternal regard, was read. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, the follow- 
ing resolution, offered by the Executive Committee, was 
adopted, by a rising vote ; how much dissent, if any, was 
entertained by the audience, did not appear: 

‘« Resolved, That it is the judgment of those assem- 
bled at this Conference that women are entitled to the 
suffrage, equally with men.’’ 

The Report on Indian Affairs, by Levi K. Brown, 
Superintendent, was then read by him. A paper by 
Samuel P. Zavitz, on ‘‘Indians in the Dominion of 
Canada,’’ was then read, and was followed by a paper on 
‘«The Present Duties of Friends to the Indians,’’ by 
Edward H. Magill, in which he proposed that the seven 
yearly meetings join to establish a boarding-school for 
Indian children. He mentioned that the annual expendi- 


ture of Orthodox Friends for the Indians was stated to | of the Conference, was appropriated for another young 


be $17,000. 
Agnes W. Woodman, of George School, said that we 


be aroused in the Indians by placing proper books in 
First-day School libraries, and named “‘ Stiya’’ as excel- 
lent for that purpose. She also urged teachers of history 
to do justice to the Indians. 
field matrons had done much good, and hoped they 
would be continued. Joseph J. Janney said that a board- 


ing-school was a large undertaking, though not impossi- | 


ble ; he spoke of work already begun by Friends of Balti- 
more to sustain a school among the Dakota Indians, a 
small but very interesting tribe, in South Dakota. 
added that we ought not to rest until the United States 
Government has paid its debt to the New York Indians. 

David W. Branson said that the /ndian Helper, only 


ten cents a year, published at Carlisle, Pa., school, | 


should be in all First-day schools. Howard M. Jenkins, 
referring to a statement once or twice made that the 


Philadelphia Committee had sent a special committee to | 


Washington, explained that the committee appointed did 


not go in person, but protested by letter against the pro- | 


posed reduction of the Indian appropriations, the result 
being apparently satisfactory. He also spoke of the 
White Industrial School for Indians, in Indiana, as one 
of those in charge of Orthodox Friends. Martha Scho- 
field approved of the proposed boarding school ; if Friends 


He | 





get into the current of giving it will be a good thing for | 


| character. 
Allen Flitcraft thought the | 


more than one race. E. H. Magill said that work of 
that kind needed devotion more than money. 

The report on the Education of the Colored People 
of the South was read by the Superintendent of the 
work, Anna M. Jackson, of New York, and Abby D. 
Munro and Martha Schofield then presented papers de- 
cribing the work at the Mt. Pleasant and Aiken Schools, 
and also reviewing somewhat the condition of the colored 
people in South Carolina. 

In the general discussion which followed, Allen J. 
Flitcraft spoke of his travels in the South, and the sepa- 
rate apartments for colored people, in the railroad cars, 
(usually a part of the ‘‘smoking car’’), in nearly all the 
Southern States. Robert S. Haviland had sometimes 
thought the money that these Conferences cost might 
better have been devoted to the colored schools, but he 
now believed that the interest aroused here in these 
schools would be worth more than the money. W. M. 
Jackson hoped all present would subscribe for the Scho- 
field School Bulletin. Edward H. Magill wanted them to 
give much more than the price of their subscription to 
this (25 cents a year); in many Friends’ families he 
believed that the servant girl in the kitchen gave more 
for church work than her master and mistress. 

Martha Schofield having alluded to the frequent 
lynchings in the South, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 

‘« Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor, in confer- 
ence assembled, hereby records its emphatic protest 
against the frequent lawless, barbarous lynchings, and 
other cruel, unjust persecutions to which colored men, 
and sometimes women, are subjected in various portions 
of the country, especially in the former slave States ; and 
we earnestly appeal to all members of our own and other 
religious bodies, and to all good citizens, to do all in their 
power, by the promotion of a more just, humane public 
opinion, to end this era of violence.”’ 

A committee was then appointed to receive contribu- 
tions for the colored schools, after which the meeting ad- 
journed until next morning. 

The evening, which had not been assigned any session 


people’s meeting in the large tent. The proceedings 


| were under the general direction of Robert M. Janney, 
needed first to stir up our own people ; that interest might | 


who had been requested to preside. The work of the 
Young Friends’ Associations was particularly explained, 
and the later part of the meeting was of a devotional 
A number of the younger Friends spoke. 
There was a large attendance, and much satisfaction was 
expressed. 


FOURTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH I5. 


The morning session, on the closing day, was opened 
(after routine business) with the report of the Superin- 
tendent, William C. Starr, on ‘‘ Gambling, Lotteries, and 
Kindred Vices.’’ This was followed by a paper on 
‘« Lotteries,’’ by S. Elizabeth Stover, and one on ‘‘ Gam- 
bling,’’ by Ellwood Burdsall, James H. Cope of Ohio 
being absent. In the discussion of these subjects it was 
said that the motive which leads people to engage in any 
form of gambling is the desire ‘‘to get something for 
nothing.’’ The seeds of this vice are often sown in 
childhood, when children play marbles for ‘‘ keeps,’’ and 
similar games. A strong testimony was borne against 
lotteries at charitable fairs, gambling devices, and horse- 
racing at county fairs,and gifts and prizes offered by 
merchants as advertisements. Edward H. Magill said 
that one of the worst forms of gambling at the present 
time, and one in which no Friend should engage, is deal- 
ing in margins. 
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At the close of the discussion, the following telegram 
was directed to be sent to the Chairman of the House 
Committee at Washington : 

‘‘The Philanthropic Conference of the Religious 
Society of Friends, numbering some 2,000 individuals, 
from nearly twenty States, respectfully urge prompt and 
favorable action upon the Senate Anti-lottery bill, now 
pending in the House.’’ 

Edward Stabler’s report on Prison Reform was read 
by the Secretary, and able papers were presented by 
Marianna W. Chapman, on ‘‘ Prison Reform: its Present 
Aspect,’’ and by Rebecca J. Broomell on ‘‘ The Reforma- 
’ tory Phase of Prisons and Asylums from a Civil Service 
Standpoint.’’ These papers were agreed in the opinion 
that all prisons should be reformatory institutions. 

In the afternoon John L. Thomas, of Indiana, read a 
report on Capital Punishment, showing that Friends are 
not doing as much as they should to promote the growth 
of’ public sentiment against the death penalty. Adaline 
O. Waters and Wm. P. Sisson not being present, their 
papers were directed to be published without being read. 
In the discussion of this subject, imprisonment for life 
was advocated as the punishment for murder, with the 
power to pardon invested in a pardoning board, as far 
removed as possible from political influences. 

The appeal from Baltimore Yearly Meeting for the 


Purification of the Press was then read, and Friends | 


everywhere were urged to ask editors, in person or by 
letter, to refrain from publishing objectionable matter, 
and to remonstrate whenever any editor allowed obnoxious 
articles to appear in his paper. 

Asa Engle’s report on Peace and Arbitration was read 


by the secretary ; since it was written the United States | 


army has been called out to suppress riots, and a great 
war has broken out between China and Japan. A paper 
on ‘‘ International Arbitration’’ was read by Sarah Waln, 
and one on ‘ Peace’’ by David Ferris. Charles M. 
Stabler, being absent, his paper on ‘‘Arbitration Between 


Employer and Employed,’’ was directed to be published. | 


Resolutions were unanimously adopted, thanking the 
Baptists for the use of their church and benches, and ex- 


p-essing heartfelt gratitude for the hospitality and kind- | 


ness of the people of Chappaqua. 

A beautiful tribute to Louisa J. Roberts, written by 
one who knew her well, was read by Anna M. Jackson ; 
during and after the reading of this a consciousness of 
the Divine Presence pervaded the assembly, and many 


the heart. 
The conference then adjourned, to meet two years 
hence, Providence permitting, within the limits of Phila- 


ill requires only silence.— 77//otson. 


In these days we hear a great deal about reform. Let 
me give you a piece of advice; the best reform is to 
make one person better. I need not say who that person 
should be.—Vicar of Bromley. 


HE who never connects God with his daily life knows | 


nothing of the spiritual meanings and uses of life,—noth- 
ing of the calm, strong patience with which ills may be 


endured ; of the gentle, tender comfort which the Father’s | 


love can minister ; of the blessed rest to be realized in 
his forgiving love, his tender fathethood ; of the deep, 
peaceful sense of the Infinite One ever near, a refuge and 
a strength.—Archdeacon Farrar. 
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NOTES ON THE CHAPPAQUA MEETINGS. 


WE gave in our issue of Fourth month 14 a view of the 
fine building of the Chappaqua Mountain Institute, and 
described its location. It stands on high ground, about 
a mile west of Chappaqua station on the Harlem branch 
of the Hudson River Railroad, about 33 miles north of 
New York. The building faces west, toward the Hudson, 
which is some 6 miles away. Chappaqua Friends’ meet- 
ing-house is near by. 

The general rendezvous for all attending the Confer- 
ences of Friends was this Institute building, which was 
kindly offered, and used for many purposes. All the 
space that could be spared was occupied by beds and cots, 
for sleeping, and mattresses were placed on the floor in 
the gymnasium, where a number of young men lodged. 
The New York committee had purchased 750 cots, which 
were all put in use. Besides those lodged in the Insti- 
tute other guests were quartered in private families, as 
guests; in rooms, in private houses, in the Friends’ 
meeting-house, in the Baptist meeting-house, in tents on 
the lawn of the Institute, and in several unoccupied 
houses, near by, which had been hired for the occasion. 
All of these, except those entertained in private families, 
came to the Institute building for their meals, and anum- 
ber of stages ran regularly between the Institute and the 
different houses. 

On the evening of the arrival of the special train, 
the 8th, no less than 82 conveyances,—coaches, stages, 
open wagons, etc.,—were gathered at Chappaqua station 
to convey the large company to the Institute. They had 
come from the country around, some as far as 1o or 12 
niles. 

The gathering was, of course, the most remarkable of 
the kind ever held by our body of Friends. In size it 
was about twice as large as that at Lincoln, Va., two years 
ago, which was itself about twice as large as that at Pen- 
dleton in 1890. The extended sessions, covering seven 
days, made the meeting a very “‘ full’’ one. 

The county is Westchester, whose county seat is 
White Plains, on the railroad, 11 miles below Chappaqua. 
The meeting belongs to Purchase Quarter. The country 
is hilly, and Chappaqua Mountain, which rises back of 
the Institute, forms a striking feature in the landscape. 


| There are interesting and beautiful drives, especially that 
| to the Hudson at Tarrytown, in which neighborhood are 
| many places of interest,—IJrving’s home, ‘‘ Sunnyside,’’ 


| the church-yard where he was buried, the scenes of his 
brief messages of love were spoken from the fullness of | 


stories, ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow,’’ and others. Quite a number 


| of the visitors availed themselves of the opportunity to 
| visit these places, the drive occupying half a day, or over. 


Many visited the old country-place of Horace Greeley, 
near the Chappaqua station. It is an interesting place, 
and belongs now to his daughter, who married an Episco- 


| pal minister named Clendenin. 


The weather was very favorable, on the whole. For 


| several days the air was exquisitely fresh and invigorating. 


There were light showers, once or twice, and on one or 
two days it was dull and threatening, but there was no 
general and heavy rain at any time. This was a very im- 
portant matter, as the meetings were held in a tent, and 
many lived in tents, as already stated, while the ‘‘ getting 
about’’ of so many persons, in comfort, was almost en- 
tirely dependent on good weather. 

The religious earnestness of the gathering was very 
apparent. Besides the general meetings there were other 
devotional gatherings. The morning visit of a Friend 
from Philadelphia, with a number of young people, to a 
picturesque place ‘‘ upon the mountain,’’ led to a number 
of informal devotional gatherings there, between sessions, 
attended at one time by as many as a hundred persons. 








Large ‘‘ group ’’ pictures were taken by a photographer, 
(John Cox, Jr., 211 W. 23d St., New York), in front of 
the Institute building. 
First-day School Conference, the Philanthropic Union, 
and the Religious Conference. All the pictures proved 
good, and many of the figures, especially those in front, 
are excellent likenesses. 

The large attendance, the great interest manifested, 
and the liberal entertainment provided by New York 
Friends, caused a good deal of quiet discussion as to the 
arrangements for the next Conferences, in charge of 
Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. It was said by 
many that the attendance next time, if the arrangements 
were like those at Chappaqua, might easily run to 2,500 


not practicable. One suggestion was to entertain free 
from other yearly meetings than Philadelphia, and to 


secure ‘‘ reduced rates ’’ for lodging, etc., for those from | 


this meeting. As there is plenty of time yet, the matter 
can be maturely considered, before any conclusion is 
reached. 


question. 
a year or more. 


There is a strong desire to diminish the extent of the 


business somewhat. Seven days conference is evidently 
too much. It is thought practicable to reduce this to 
six days, possibly to five, though the addition of the Edu- 
cational Conference, which has been decided affirmatively, 
adds to the subjects to be considered. An arrangement 
suggested is: First-day School, 2 days; Philanthropic, 2 
days ; Educational, 1 day: Religious, 1 day. 


in the Philadelphia Zedger, (and perhaps in other papers), 
on the 13th. It was a general ‘‘ United Press,’’ dispatch, 
used that day only, in the Ledger, as a Friend on the 
ground sent special and very satisfactory reports to that 
paper, which were printed on the other days. 
those who read the dispatch 
amongst them being the absurd statement that the meet- 
ing, on First-day morning, spent a season in ‘‘ prayers 
for rain’’! 

Of those in attendance, there were more women than 
men,—as might naturally be expected. Probably the 
numbers were about two to one. The young people 
made an important element. The attendance was very 
small from Illinois, Genesee, and Ohio Yearly Meetings. 
Several were present from Indiana. Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting sent most, New York next, and Baltimore a good 
delegation. 

A note from our friend, Harry A. Hawkins, New 
York City, says: ‘‘ It has been almost impossible to get 
at the exact number of those who were accommodated or 
homed at Chappaqua, but we feel satisfied that there were 


There were three of these: the- 


The place of meeting will be a very weighty | 
The subject will not be taken up for action for | 


Probably | 
perceived its mistakes, | 
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over thirteen hundred persons,—not all at one time, for | 


they were coming and going all the week. 
addition to those who only came for the day, whom we 
have not counted.”’ , 

Referring to the impromptu meeting ‘‘on the moun- 
tain,’’ a friend furnishes us the following note: ‘< Isaac 
H. Hillborn, in speaking to the little company, began 
with remarks appropriate to the grandeur and beauty of 
‘the view to be seen on all sides, and was followed by one 
or two others in a similar strain. 
a group of voices the hymn, ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,’ 
and afterward, ‘God keep thee till we meet again.’ 
Some one gave the text: ‘As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so is the Lord round about his people.’ 
A woman’s voice recited ‘ Lead, Kindly Light.” The 
text, ‘ I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 





This is in | 


Then there arose from | 









cometh my help,’ arose simultaneously in the minds of 
two of the young women, as was learned later, on com- 
paring notes, but was not expressed. It was a live, beau- 
tiful, informal meeting, the like of which the mountain 
top had, perhaps, not seen before.’’ 

Strangers who attended the Conference noted espe- 
cially the good order, the deference to one another, and 
the entire avoidance of ‘‘applause.’’ There was often a 
great pressure of those who felt they had something to 
say, and it required much tact on the part of those in 
charge, and much patience and condescension from those 
who desired to be heard. In general it may be confi- 
dently said that throughout the sixteen sessions for busi- 


| ness there was a remarkable degree of pertinency, brevity, 
or 3,000, and that ‘* open house ’’ for so many was plainly | 


and liveliness in the speaking. Some of the communi- 
cations were felt to be especially favored, and very many 
were received with a real satisfaction. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


IN MEMORIAM: ALICE LIPPINCOTT. 


Once more the uncertainty of the present life has been 
forcibly brought to the attention of survivors, in the sud- 
den passing away of a woman in the prime of life and vigor, 
one who will be sorely missed and deeply mourned, by 
a wide circle, representing all classes in our community. 
The most unexpected death of the subject of this sketch 
has brought sorrow to so large a number of households 
in Philadelphia and elsewhere, and left so great a void in 


| the ranks of useful laborers in the vineyard of the Lord, 
A very grotesque and inaccurate report of the pro- | 
ceedings of the 11th and 12th appeared, unfortunately, 


that her demise may well be said to be nct only a wide- 
spread personal bereavement, but a great public loss. Al- 
though in no wise connected with Friends, but nurtured 
and trained entirely amid widely different surroundings, 
and a leader during all her mature life in fashionable so- 
ciety circles, there are yet reasons which make it fitting 
that the death of this eminent Philadelphia woman should 
be noted, and the lessons to be derived from her life 


| commented on and remembered by members of all relig- 


ious denominations, and especially of the Society of 
Friends who, so far as they make any profession, profess. 


a belief in a practical religion, one which evidences faith 
| in God by love to man. 


Alice Lippincott, widely known in the community 


_ and in society circles as Mrs. J. Dundas Lippincott, was, 


perhaps, the best known and most prominent woman in 
Philadelphia of her generation. Born in Princeton, New 


| Jersey, in 1847, she married James Dundas Lippincott, a 


graduate of Princeton College, in 1867, and came to 
Philadelphia to reside. There are many who remember 
the interest which this marriage caused at the time,—the 
young people occupying the highest social position, —the 
bride, a girl of rare beauty and vivacity, seemingly des- 
tined for social leadership. Every worldly advantage 
was hers. Rare intelligence, wealth, excellent health, 


| joined to personal charms and social position, combined 


to give her an endowment rare and powerful. And yet 
these advantages and opportunities were sources of dan- 
ger, and a life of luxurious ease or of planning for one’s 
self, would seem to be a natural sequence. Those who 
live the life of society leaders are too apt to become pos- 
sessed and fascinated with an ambition which, while of 
itself not unworthy when subordinated to the higher life, 
is by itself utterly hollow, and almost fatal to the true 
and Divine life of the soul. 

Alice Lippincott was a striking example of the possi- 
bilities of a well-rounded character, grounded in true 
Christianity, and flowering into a beautiful life, abound- 
ing with all the graces of refined womanhood, surrounded 
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by the activities and temptations of life, and yet devoted 
to her Master’s work and the service of poor, weak hu- 
man nature. 


The keynote of her life was character. While those 


who came in contact with her were at once impressed | member of the Advisory Board of the Drexel Institute, 


with her striking and attractive personal presence and the | 


indefinable charm of her manner, they soon became aware 
and were held by the unseen yet powerful influence of the 
character which lay behind. Perhaps of no one could it 
be more truly said than of her, that character lay at the 
base of all her power and popularity. No other adequate 
explanation can be given of the unrivalled influence and 
popularity of Alice Lippincott. 
opment, intellect, high culture, personal charm, nor any 
single characteristic, would account for her power and 
influence. It was the union of all,—a combination of 
spiritual gifts with mental forces and the constant growth 
and development until middle life of a true Christian 
character, which produced in her, as those who knew her 
best believe, the highest type of womanhood that this 
generation has seen in our midst. 

She was at all times surrounded by, and an unques- 


tioned leader in, all that belongs to the active life of wo- | 


man, in fashionable society and in the world. In fact, 


according to the generally accepted idea ot many church | 
members, as well as of the Society of Friends, she was | 


handicapped for her Master’s work by personal endow- 
ments and the gifts of this world. 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter the Kingdom of God.”’ 


was then, as afterward, freely conceded her, and without 
casting it aside to lead the life of an ascetic, she chose to 
devote the powers and opportunities God had given her 
to great uses. Born to the purple, with the very highest 
social opportunities and wealth at her command, and the 
added grace of rare personal beauty, which in middle life 
developed into a matronly and dignified charm, with all 


these influences in her possession,—dangerous as well as | 


powerful,—and which are too often apt to be the incen- 
tive—or at least the accompaniment—of an idle and sel- 
fish life, she quietly subordinated them to their true posi- 
tion and placed above everything the service of her 
Master and His suffering children. 


The language of eulogy is apt to be over-strained and | 
personal feeling, especially in the first days of sorrow, is | 


apt to magnify its object. But the life and labors of this 
woman are known to a wide circle, her potent widespread 
influence can be testified to by the whole community in 
the city which has been her home for twenty-five years. 
And it is the opinion of those who knew her best and 
were best qualified to judge, and of many accustomed to 
measure their utterances, that in the death of Alice Lip- 
pincott, a most uncommon character has passed from 
earth. Strong characters are not uncommon; gentle, 
lovely characters are also often found ; personal charms 
measurably abound ; but a complete union of all,—each 
in fullest measure,—is almost never found, and when the 
added power which wealth and social position give are 
joined thereto, the combination is indeed a rare one. 

It might almost be said that every struggling charity 
in our midst looked to her to lead their forces ; that every 
meeting for humanitarian and educational purposes sought 
the aid of her name and influence. On many boards of 
managers she did yeoman service and wherever she ap- 
peared the leadership seemed to be instinctively ac- 
corded her as by natural fitness. 

Besides the various charitable organizations in which 
she was an active worker, and which need not be enumer- 
ated here, she was solicited to fill places of honor and re- 


| ing the objects of the Association. 
Neither spiritual devel- | 





| to the public eye. 
‘<Tt is easier for a | 


But early in her | 
married life, while in the midst of social leadership which | 
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sponsibility quite up to the measure of her time and 
strength. 


She was President of the Acorn Club, Vice-President 
of the Civic Club, member of the Colonial Dames, 


President of the Philadelphia Branch and Chairman of 


| the Finance Committee of the Central Bureau of the 


Art Needlework Guild ; and Vice-Regent for the State 
of Pennsylvania of the National Mt. Vernon Association. 
In the latter service she spent a week of the present sum- 
mer at Mt. Vernon and was greatly interested in further- 
She was also inter- 
ested in every movement looking to the improvement of 
our systems of education, public and otherwise, and al- 
though her personal sympathies were naturally with 


| Princeton College, she was an active worker in the various 
| educational schemes of our own University of Pennsy]l- 
| vania. 


In all the various organizations with which she was 


| connected for the mitigation of human misery, for the 
| uplifting of the race, for educational advancement, she 


was an active participant and will be sorely missed. 
Sadly her associates will realize that no one can take the 
place of Alice Lippincott. ‘‘ Many daughters have done 
virtuously, but thou excellest them all.’’ 

But where she will be missed the most can never come 
Her name was a power at the head of 
subscription lists, but her private charities, —unknown to 
all except the many recipients,—consumed a large portion 
of her time andstrength. So unobtrusive were her methods 
of beneficence, that the good deeds she did were never 
known except where they could not be concealed. But 
though the long roll cannot be exposed there is a record 
that will never fade. 

It should be remembered that while all this work was 
going on, the most difficult social functions were ‘being 
performed by her, with a grace and dignity all her own. 
The most brilliant social assemblages in Philadelphia 
were not complete without her presence. The Assembly 
and the Charity ball looked to her to lead them, and in 
these gay circles this queenly woman moved, with a 
natural and stately grace not to be forgotten, and as 
Martha Washington represented the womanly dignity and 
majesty of the olden time, so has Alice Lippincott truly 
personated in our midst all the august stateliness of the 
first president’s wife, with the added grace and charm of 
Dolly Madison. 

It is difficult to write of a character so widely known 
and universally beloved, without the expression partaking 
of the general enthusiasm regarding her. An elderly 
woman of great intelligence and most careful speech said 
recently in the hearing of the writer: ‘‘ I have never 
known such a character.’’ Another said: ‘ It is said the 
place of any one can be filled when they are called, but 
Alice Lippincott’s place cannot be filled by any one.’’ 
The work, however, will go on. It must be divided 
among many. But though in the Providence of God the 
work will somehow be taken care of, the sorrowing friends 
must realize that, personally, they cannot be comforted ; 
that the aching void in their hearts which her affection 
filled must be carried with them to their graves. 

Her capacity for friendship seemed unequalled. Her . 
acquaintance was immense, the list of those who felt 
honored with her friendship was large, but her intimates 
were few. And yet while all of us who were privileged 
to enter the outer circles of her friendship, were elevated 
by it, and must ever highly value the remembrance, what 
shall be said regarding those few women whose names 
may not be mentioned here, who were her near and dear 
friends, her associates in all good works, that little band 
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of earnest workers of which she was the center, and 
whose love and admiration for her knew no bounds. 
Surely, filled to over-flowing as they were with the wealth 


of her friendship and affection, they must even in their | 


loneliness and bitter grief thank God for His unspeakable 
gift which, though now removed, must ever remain in 
memory a priceless possession. 
sharp pangs of irreparable sorrow than never to have 
known her. 


In any attempt to analyze the secret of her influencc | 


in the community, it should be remembered that her 
mental gifts lay not in the direction of literary or artistic 
achievement. 
picture, nor was she a fluent speaker in public assemblies, 
nor a writer for the press. In committee meetings she 
spoke briefly and to the point, but the influence of her 
few words was almost irresistible. She was a power in the 
execution and management of affairs, and leaving the 
talking to others she wisely directed and forwarded the 
work. 

The editor of the well known ‘* Household ’’ column of 
the Ledger, herself a personal friend, speaks in a recent 
article of her crowning grace of ‘* sweet humility,’’ and 
that the trait which most impressed her was this ‘‘ touch- 
ing humility ’’ of spirit. 
truth and reality of the estimate, for rare as it is in strong 
characters it was one of her chief traits. Another near 
friend observed : ‘‘ She had a perfect consciousness of her 
power and influence ; she understood the position she oc- 
cupied perfectly.’’ Would there at first sight seem to be 
contradiction here? On the contrary, do not the two 
statements together furnish the strongest possible testi- 
mony to the strength and beauty of an extraordinary 
character? Alice Lippincott knew herself well, her capa- 
bilities, her power, the measure of her influence, and her 
undoubted humility of spirit was an added evidence of 
the highest Christian character, which subordinated all 


human gifts and influences to the Divine will, and en- | 


abled her with the eye of the spirit to read the verities 
aright. : 

Another trait which strongly impressed all who came 
in contact with her was hersimplicity in dress, demeanor, 
speech, and everything. There was a perfection of re- 
fined taste in everything she did, and an absence of all 
ostentation. An almost Quakerlike and exemplary sim- 
plicity without pretense, and utterly opposed to ostenta- 
tion or display was a marked characteristic. 


philanthropist, a society leader, and a friend, would not 


be complete without some mention of her rare capabilities | 


as a hostess. Those who have been the recipients of her 
graceful hospitality will always remember her as the model 
hostess, with an apparently intuitive knowledge of the 
needs of each guest, dispensing a heartfelt, generous, and 
most gracious hospitality with a perfection of tact and 
quiet good taste not to be forgotten. Whether the central 
figure of a brilliant company in her drawing room, or en- 
tertaining a single guest at her breakfast table, she was 
always the same dignified, charming, ideal hostess. 

Her position in regard to matters of religion indicate 
her broadness as a woman, her catholicity of faith and 
sweet charitableness of spirit. She was an earnest and 
consistent member of the High Episcopal Church, and 
held to the evangelical teachings of her creed, yet showed 
the truest Christian liberality towards all faiths which 
showed the Divine fruitage. Is there not a lesson here 


well? And for the Society of Friends may not a lesson 


be drawn of the possibilities of life outside their experi- 
One of the fundamental principles of the Society 


ence ? 





Better, far better, these | 


She never wrote a book, nor painted a | 


Other friends can testify to the | 


is simplicity of life, and it is a principle of highest value 
to the world. May not the life now under consideration 
show that one of the cardinal testimonies of our Society 
| has taken root and grown elsewhere ; or, stil] more im- 
| portant, remind us that simplicity of life is not confined 
| to us,—that far outside our borders, even amid the world of 
| fashion, there may be lived an earnest, Christian life, of 
| broad and genuine simplicity ? 

It may be interesting to Friends to know that this 
gifted woman had never until within two years of her 
death witnessed a Friends’ marriage. Within that time, 
_ however, she attended a home wedding of one of our 
members and was deeply impressed therewith. The sil- 
ence of the meeting and the simplicity and solemnity of 
| the service appealed strongly to her and she often referred 
| to it afterward with great interest and appreciation. 

It is but a few short weeks since our friend left her 
home to spend some time at Bar Harbor. Her gen- 
eral health, always vigorous, seemed good, except that 
she felt somewhat weary with the constant labors of 
the winter and spring time, and she looked forward to 
rest in a cooler clime as only a weary worker can. On 
| the way northward a change in the weather caused her to 
take cold, and, while soon after her arrival she was com- 
| pelled to take to her bed, no serious apprehension was 
| felt as to the outcome of the sickness. She suffered 
greatly at times, but was afterward supposed to be fully 
convalescent. Only a few moments before the end she 
said she felt better and would soon be well, then suddenly 
expired. The chariot of God came and without notice 
she was snatched from her devoted husband and sorrow- 
ing friends to enter that life which is without end, where 
heartrending partings and anguish of soul such as came to 
her friends on that memorable July afternoon will never- 
more be known. 

The summer which she looked forward to with hopeful 
anticipations for a renewal of her life is waning now. Soon 
it will be*time to return to the cities and take up the 
autumn work. The extent of the loss which has come to 
us with so great ashock is not yet realized. It cannot in 
the nature of things be realized quite yet. When the 
autumn activities begin in our Philadelphia life, then will 
she be truly missed, then, indeed, will the realization of 
all we have lost come gradually upon us. No more will 
the hospitable South Broad Street mansion,—the centre 


| of so much social activity and Christian work,—open its 


| wide doors to receive us, either on those delightful social 
This partial summary of her character as a woman, a | 


occasions which can never be forgotten, or to the many 
meetings for philanthropic and educational purposes, as 
in days now past. A great soul has passed from earth to 
Heaven. A great void is left in our midst. We cannot 
understand the dispensation which has come to us. We 
can but reverently look upward and say: ‘‘ Thy will be 





| done,’’ and pass on to live our lives as bravely as we may, 


each resolved to do some portion of her great work, 
which must not be left undone. 
‘* Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.’’ Isaac H. CLoTHIEr. 
Jamestown, R. I., Eighth month 16, 1894. 


‘* AnD we are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s,’’ wrote 
Paul. Yes, all good things gather to the highest. All 
earnest, outward life looks upward still, leais upward. 
The life which feels this happy, royal sense of richness as 


| it looks around feels all the blessing brighter and more 
for professors of Christianity and for non-professors as | 


precious as it looks above ; and earth’s use and joy cul- 


minate as, with Christ himself, we catch the sense of a 


higher belonging yet, and see all resting in the ever-en- 
folding light of eternity and God.—S*offord A. Brooke. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY’S WORK. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


THE editorial in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of Seventh month 
21, 1894, appears to have been written in antagonism to the proposi- 


tion of a legal eight hours working day, as advanced in the “‘ Labor | 


Platform” adopted at Springfield, Illinois, a short time since. The arti- 
cle declares that the proposed change from the present ten hours for a 
day’s work to eight hours seems to rest upon the assumption that to 


cut down the day’s work to the eight hours proposed will add two | tion of valuable conclusions. T. 


hours a day in happiness, and subtract that much from pain and suffer- 


ing,—-that the plea for the change seems to rest on such a foundation, | 
and that “if it be, then it is evident that a mew doctrine, both as to | 


material and moral things is here implied.” 
The writer states that it has been found that in eight hours men 
can accomplish as much as is usually done in ten, and in corroboration 


of this view I would respectfully refer the writer to ‘‘ Brassey on Work | 
and Wages,”’ and also to the “ Reports of the Bureau of Statistics of | 


Massachusetts.” 
to material things. 
established fact. 
hours system legally adopted, would be such as would follow a longer 
time for rest, with increased facilities for mental improvement on the 
part of toiling millions,—* a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
The amelioration of the material and moral conditions of the wage- 
earners, the class of laborers referred to in the “ Labor Platform ”’ al- 
luded to, has been accomplished by law, and almost by law alone. The 
reduction of the hours of labor in factories, the limit of years when 
children could be employed in factories, the abolition of child labor in 
the mines,—are these no amelioration of human suffering? No lift in 


The proposed reduction is then no new doctrine as 


human existence ; no moral in all this advance? These are results of : ; 
| sistant; Margaretta F. Atkinson, Matron; Margaretta B. Longshore, 


legal enactments, and have come by the law alone. At the same time 
the world’s producers have not been diminished, while the rewards of 
toil have been materially advanced, toil made sweeter, and the morals 
of the people improved. ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread!” was but a condemnation. It was spoken upon the abandon- 


ment of happiness, #of that men should be happy thereby. There is | 


no token of a boon conferred in the language used, and the saying 
that the hope of reward sweetens labor, does not infer that toil itself is 
sweet. 
form,—it is rather that which can be assumed and dispensed with at 
will. Such is the labor of the man of competence, not of him whose 
livelihood depends upon unremitted toil. To speak of the “ love” of 


such labor is pure irony, and to treat the exceptional case as that of the | 


rule is to mislead. 


No sane person expects or wishes for the time when men shall not | Thomas May Peirce. 


ness and morality of his fellows, cease to hope and pray that the time | 


perform labor, nor does any man who wishes well for both the happi 


may come when the toil of the toilers may be lessened, and the condi- 
tion of the wealth producers of the world be one of greater comfort 
and greater ease. “ It may be,” says the writer, “ that we ought to work 
fewer hours each day, but that is a question separate from the duty of 
labor at all.”’ No reasonable person ever raised the question of human 
idleness, —thaé is a chimera, pure and simple. The ‘Labor platform” 
referred to contains no suggestion of idleness. It is from the toil which 
enslaves, demoralizes, and degrades, that it appeals. 


Philadelphia Eighth month 16. J. ¥..B. 


FOREST FIRES. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Your editorial on “ Forests and Weeds,’’ does not do Prof. Meehan 
justice. 
land ” exist, Prof. Meehan seems right and you wrong. The forest 
fires which do damage are those which burn up the rubbish left after 
lumbering operations. There is no use denying that any man or firm 
can burn up the rubbish as a part of the operation of stripping the land. 


It means a cost of a few dollars an acre and no more, and done once, | 
It should be done by the lumbermen and | 


is done for a generation. 
not by the State. We need a law to compel lumbermen to do this, 
and we need little more. Fires which burn leaves do little harm, as 


So with weeds. 
land,” the same parties are able to keep down the weeds. Only ofh 
cers are needed to enforce the laws. We need to call a halt to this 
miserable tendency to ask the State or Nation to do everything for us. 

Lewisburg, Pa., Eighth month ro. Gro. G. GRrorF. 


THE PHILANTHROPIC UNION PROGRAM. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

The only fair criticism on the proceedings of the Union for Philan- 
thropic Labor, as it seems to me, was that there was too much attempted, 
—the program was too full. The list of subjects to be considered was 
quite long, and the number of reports and “ papers ” almost overwhelm- 
ing, so that, necessarily, each one could have only a very brief con- 


It has for years been practiced in places, and is an | 
The new doctrine as to moral things, were the eight | 


The love of labor for labor’s sake is not the labor of the plat- | 


To one living in the regions where the “ great tracts of | 
| voted themselves to teaching in their calling.” 
| the 1st of Tenth month, but preliminary lectures will be given Ninth 
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sideration. Woald it not be better, hereafter, to have “ papers” at 
each Conference bear on only a part of the subjects which the Union 


| has in charge, leaving the reports to cover the others? And could not * 


the reports of committees be confined entirely to names of delegates 
and executive committees? Finally, could not the prepared papers be 
rigidly held to, say, 20 minutes’ reading ? 

With these changes there would be opportunity to give at each 
session a tolerably thorough consideration to one subject, and those 


| which are highest in the order of importance, (of course, @// are inter- 


esting), would receive, perhaps, enough attention to enable the forma- 


Philadelphia. 


A QUESTION IN PRONUNCIATION. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Why do so many of those who use the word say Pz lanthropic ? 
Webster and Worcester both say PAz/-anthropic. ORTHOEPIST. 
Langhorne, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Pressure of pupils has com- 
pelled the enlargement of the school-room. Its size will be increased 
about 50 per cent. The enrollment of both boarding and day pupils 
is much in excess of last year’s enrollment at the same date. The 


| teachers for next year are the same as last year’s, as follows: Arthur 


H. Tomlinson, Principal, Mathematics; Hanna T. Mitchell, Vice- 


| Principal, Reading; Emma P. Tomlinson, Language Lessons and 


Grammar; Alice W. Jackson, Languages, Composition, History ; 
Mary L. Haines, Drawing, Painting, Penmanship; Robert B. Ludy, 
Science, Geography; Lucy E. Cass, Music; William J. Morrison, as- 


Assistant. 
Hanna T. Mitchell spent a portion of the summer at the Neff Sum- 
mer School at East Northfield, Massachusetts. 


THE PEIRCE SCHOOL’s OPENING.—The Peirce School, in the Record 
Building, 917 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will begin its fall and 


| winter term on the 3d of next month. This school unites a good Eng- 


lish education with a systematic business training, for a mercantile, 
commercial, or financial career. It is open to both sexes. It gave 
instruction last year to over 1,300 students. Entrance examinations 
are now being held daily, and it is advisable to call at the school at 
least a week before the opening, in order to allow time for the proper 
classification of the student. The coming term inaugurates the 30th 
year, under the management of the school’s founder and principal, Dr. 


ENGAGEMENTS TO TEACH.—Anna Noble, of Abington, has been 


| re-engaged to teach Friends’ School at Gwynedd for the coming school 
| year. 


The Newtown Znterprise states that Prof. Benjamin Smith has as- 
sociated with Miss Carpenter, of Fifth Avenue, New York, in the 
management of her school for young ladies and children. He will 


| give special attention to the advanced classes. 


Course IN PEDAGOGY.—Henry R. Russell who, for four years 
past has been in charge of Friends’ school at Millville, Pa., will de- 
| vote the coming school year to a special course of study in the School 


of Pedagogy of the University of the City of New York. The circu- 


| lar of this school, sent us by H. R. R., shows an extended and evi- 


dently well considered outline of the work. The school was estab- 
lished in 1890, “ to give higher training to persons who may have de- 
The course begins on 


month 29, by members of the faculty, explaining the work. 
LECTURES IN THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—It is announced 


that Prof. J. Russell Hayes, of Swarthmore College, has been added to 
the list of University Extension Lecturers, and will instruct in 


| ** Mythology and Literature.” 
Prof. Meehan says, but the rubbish fires destroy the forest absolutely. | 
If a man or firm is able to own “ great areas of | 


THE LIBRARY 


| THE late Samuel L. Smedley, of this city, who died on the 21st of 


last month, was much interested in genealogical studies. In his will, 
after other bequests, he left Gilbert Cope, of West Chester, the sum of 


| $6,000, to write out and perfect an edition of 1,000 copies of his gen- 


ealogical notes of the Smedley family and record of the descendants 


| of his ancestor, George Smedley, who came from Derbyshire, England, 


to Pennsylvania, in 1682. He desired to have the work copiously 
illustrated, with views and portraits, sold at as low a rate as practicable, 
and placed in the libraries throughout the country, free of cost 

He also left $6,000 to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the 
interest of which is to be expended in copying and publishing genea 
logical records of families in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware. 
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McClure's Magazine forthe coming month will have an illustrated | 

article on Irrigation, entitled “ The Opening of an Empire,” explain- | 

ing the system by which great tracts of land may be redeemed from 

desert conditions to agricultural use. The enormous growth of the | 

irrigating methods in the West is a matter for surprise to those who | 
have not kept pace with it. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
DeAN Bonp, of Swarthmore College, expects to sail for home ina 
steamer leaving London on the 2gth inst. She met at Oxford her | 
friend Miss Emerson, of Boston (the daughter of Ralph Waldo Emer- | 
son), and Professor Rolfe and wife, and other friends, and remained | 
there a week—the 8th to the 15th. 

Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson writes us from Waynesville, N. C., on 
the 18th; the season, she says, “‘in the grand old mountains has been 
cool and—when clear—delightful. We expect to return to Philadel- 
phia on the 25th.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


AN OLD-TIME GARDEN. 


O, For a garden of the olden-time 
Where none but long-familiar flowers grow, 
Where pebbled paths go winding to and fro, 
And honeysuckles over arbors climb! 
There would I have sweet mignonette, and thyme, 
With hollyhocks and dahlias all a-row, 
The hyacinth inscribed with words of woe, 
The small blue-bell that beats a dainty chime 
For elfin ears; and daffodillies, too, 
The sleepy poppy, and the marigold, 
And ragged-robins, both the pink and blue, 
And peonies with petals manifold. 
All these and more I’d have, and back of all 
A thousand roses on a mossy wall. 
J. RussELL HAYEs. 


A QUESTIONER. 
A LITTLE child, to-day, sits on my knee, 
And questions me of many things that be : 


A question and its answer make for him 
A something definite of what was dim. 


The grown up child, long slipped from off my 
knee,— 

In life’s to-morrow, facing things that be, 

Will his ideals be clear or sadly dim 

Because of how, to day, I answer him ? 


This little child now sitting on my knee 
Is greatest and most real of things that be. 
My faith in truth and goodness is not dim : 
L'il give my best and truest unto him. 
—/uniata Stafford, in Christian Register. 


THE story of religion is still moving from the half | 
toward the whole. We behold this universal advance- | 


| in Colorado. 
| great reservoir, the waters of which will cover eight hun- 


| cubic feet. 
| dollars. 


| hundred and twenty million cubic feet. 





ment, and in it can take some humble part. Think of 
all creeds and all worshippers as adding a few drops of 
color to the measureless air that surrounds us. All the 
eight notes empty into one melody. There are four | 
seasons in one year, but three of them carry all their | 
riches to the fourth. Autumn sends all her dead foliage 
to the chemists of nature, that they may create some new | 
richness for the nextsummer. Winter spends all her time 
opening and wetting the earth, and filling up all the 
streams and fountains. Spring redoubles the wealth of 
both autumn and winter, and then runs forward with 
happy feet, and in June empties all the treasures of the 
three seasons into the lap of our favorite,—summer time. 
Summer must find no fault with winter ; for winter is in- | 
deed not a whole story, but she is noble as being one of 
summer’s beautiful slaves. ‘The three seasons are the 
happy slaves of the queen.—Prof. David Swing. 


Tue day of inspiration will never cease. God is as 
ready now to inspire your soul and mine as he was to in- | 
spire Isaiah, or David, or Paul. —Samuel Richard Fuller. 


| are at least self-indulgences. 
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DAMS AND RESERVOIRS FOR IRRIGATION. 


Some of the biggest dams in the world are in California. 
The Merced dam is sixty feet high, with a capacity of 
five billion five hundred million gallons, spread over 
six hundred and fifty acres. The Sweetwater dam, 


| near San Diego, is ninety feet high, and has a capacity of 
| sif billion gallons, covering seven hundred and twenty- 
| five acres; and the Bear Valley dam is sixty feet high, 


with a capacity of ten billion gallons, covering two 
thousand two hundred and fifty acres. 

Immense irrigating canals are now under construction 
Ex-Governor Eaton is just completing a 


dred acres of land, and are expected to irrigate a whole 
township. The largest canals and reservoirs in Colorado 
are on the Arkansas River. The La Junta and Lamar 
canal and reservoir system is a vast irrigation enterprise. 
The canal has a bottom width at Headgate of thirty feet, 
and carries water seven feet deep. It is one hundred and 
fourteen miles long—the longest in the United States— 


| and has a combined lateral length of seven hundred and 
| fifty miles. 


It has several reservoirs, two of which are 
named the King and the Prince. The former has an 
area of one thousand acres, a gross depth of forty feet, 
and holds eight hundred and sixteen million cubic feet of 
water. The Prince reservoir covers an area of three hun- 
dred and fifty acres, with a gross depth of water of seven- 
teen feet. Its total capacity at one filling is fifty million 
The system cost three hundred thousand 


Reservoir No. 1, on the Colorado Canal, has an area 
of six hundred acres, with a capacity of one hundred 


| and thirty-three million eight hundred and ninety thous- 


and cubic feet of water. No. 2 has an area of two thous- 
and five hundred acres and a capacity of six hundred and 
sixty-five million eight hundred and eighteen thousand 
six hundred and twenty cubic feet. Reservoir No. 3, pro- 
jected, but not completed, has the greatest capacity of 
any reservoir site yet recorded in Colorado. Its area is 
twenty square miles, and its capacity sixteen billion three 
Lake Lolila, a 
natural depression under the ‘same grand system, has a 


| capacity of seventy-five million four hundred and sixty- 


seven thousand seven hundred cubic feet. The other 


| reservoir sites of this scheme have areas from four hun- 
| dred to five thousand acres. 


It is the most gigantic stor- 
age system in the State. It cost upward of four hundred 
thousand dollars.—C. Warman, in McClure’s Magazine. 


LAYING uP Monry.—In a recent discussion in the 


| United States Senate, Senator Peffer, of Kansas, having 


expressed his apprehension as to the accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of a few, Senator Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, who was referring to the taxation of savings, 
made this point. 

‘« Mr. President, there is more than $1,000,000,000 
a year expended in this country for the single articles of 


| beer and whiskey alone. Adding to that imported liquors, 


adding to that several hundred million dollars expended 


| for tobacco, and you have probably an expenditure of 


fifteen hundred or two thousand million dollars annually 
in this country for those things, which, if not vices, 
I think before you distrib- 
ute the property of the rich man, man for man, among 
the people, you want to know some way by which you 
can distinguish between the man who has earned the 


| money and has laid it up, as these men have in their sav- 


ings banks, and the other man who has earned his money 
and might have it if he chose to lay it up, but has pre- 


| ferred to spend it in whiskey and in tobacco.’’ 








AUGUSTINE JONES ON MILITARY DRILL IN 
SCHOOLS. 

A ine Jones, Principal of Friends’ school at Providence, R. I., 

sent a letter to the recent Peace Meeting at Ocean Grove, N. J., in the 
course of which he said : 
I caNNOT have a question in my mind that Military Drill 
in schools and colleges isa mistake. If the object be to 
develop the body, it is found on very high authority to 
_ be artificial, constrained, and unnatural, not ¢rwe physi- 
cal culture. It is in the way of the school duties. It be- 
comes very irksome to students, and has taken from 
certain presidents of colleges in this country peacé of 
mind, and in one instance, his place, so disagreeable and 
odious did the drill become in the opinion of students 
who degan it with delight and ambition. 

The nations of Europe, in the bondage of national 
debts, caused by war and the slavery of inherited mili- 
tarism, ought to bea perpetual lesson to us of the wisdom 
of instructing young Americans in the doctrines of peace 
and arbitration. 

Each generation instructs its successor and our re- 
sponsibility is very great that children be taught to rev- 
erence and obey the law, to recognize the differenee, vast 
and deep, between the reign of law and the reign of 
anarchy. To see that the very purpose of law is to dis- 
arm physical force of its brutal use, and give the power, 
mastery, and control to intelligence, virtue, and righteous- 
ness. That in the ratio of advancc in culture and good- 
ness, war ceases. That in the triumph of Christianity it 
will end. That all education should be directed towards 
the highest ends of human attainment. That it is a step 
backwards in education, not towards the light but into 
darkness, to teach as a part of popular instruction the use 
of arms, and to stimulate a military spirit. 

Ido not doubt the need of police force aud drill while 
the wicked abound, but that is a profession by itself, and 
not a popular service for all men. It would be a great 
public evil if their trade and profession were given to old 
[young ? ] men through the public schools. They are the 
last remnant of the service of a darker day, and are to be 
evolved out of society when all men know the law and 
obey it from their hearts. 

Teach the young that reason and justice are the foun- 
dation of government, and that a righteous public senti- 
ment in any nation is more potent than armed men, and 
physical force. That war isa relic of barbarism not to 
be promoted, not to be continued, not to be exalted, but 
to be extinguished by moral, religious, and intellectual 
forces, dy the very force and influence of Christian scholars. 
And that the whole subject and profession whose purpose 
is the killing of men, and destroying property, is un- 
worthy of Christian schools in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and ought not to have place in gen- 
eral popular education. 


OPPORTUNITIES wear the humblest dress, they hide 
themselves behind the simplest disguises ; there is nothing 
in them that arouses our interest or awakens our sus- 
picions ; for the most part we pass them by as the most 
commonplace things in our environment. This is the 
subtle and dangerous test which they apply tous. If they 
came with their value disclosed by the splendor of their 
attire, there would be no test of character in the manner 
in which we met them.—Z xchange. 


TAKE the self-denial gaily and cheerfully, and let the 
sunshine of thy gladness fall on dark things and bright 
alike, like the sunshine of the Almighty.—/ames Free- 
man Clarke. 
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THE Pee Lert BEHIND.—We are going away for a 
month, and the house is to be closed. What shall we do 
with the cat and the canary? Who will look after the 
dog and the parrot? 

Pet animals are so dependent for their happiness and 
well-being on regular and affectionate care that it is wan- 
ton cruelty to leave them in loneliness, without compan- 
ionship, and with insufficient food and water. So far as 
the canary is concerned, it would probably make a meal 
for the cat, if the two were left by themselves, even 
though their previous relations had been friendly. Few 
people fail, however, to provide for their birds, either by 
placing them with neighbors, taking them in their own 
train, or sending them to board at the bird store. This 
is the best way, as the bird fancier gives them good care, 
and the expense is trifling, while the pets have plenty of 
amusement in the company of other birds. 

There are establishments where dogs receive excellent 
care, are well bedded, bathed, well fed, and exercised, 
when their owners are compelled to leave them. Most 
people look out sedulously for the health and comfort of 
a valuable dog, and even a mongrel, if he is beloved by 
some boy master, is sure of protection and care. 

The poor cat is the greatest sufferer when the people 
she lives with go away. How bereft she is, wondering 
where her familiars have flown to, unable to solve the 
mystery, forced to take up the life of a tramp cat, losing 
the sheen from her fur, and the light from her eyes, and 
existing by sheer vitality and force of will till her inhu- 
man owners return. People should not have pets if they 
do not provide properly for them when they are obliged 
to leave home. It is really as reprehensible in kind if 
not in degree, to desert a pet as to abandon a child. 

Cats can be reconciled to a change of home if the 
people they love have a little patience, and take pains in 
the matter. A cat in a strange garret is a simile for 
wretchedness, but, practically, the cat sees the situation 
and conforms herself to it when she is made a traveling 
companion. There are also homes for cats kept by be- 
nevolent women who like these creatures, and will care 
for them for a compensation during an ordinary summer 
vacation.—Harper’s Bazar. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE Sunday School Times says that the number of newly discovered 
papyri from Egypt that have been secured by Euronean libraries and 
museums in recent months is extraordinary. Of those in the possession 
of the Royal Museum in Berlin, some five thousand have been cata- 
logued. Yet this is only a portion of the whole, since there are yet a 
number of boxes filled with such treasures unopened. This great 
abundance of papyri is all the more noteworthy because the common 
writing material in Egypt was not papyrus, which must have been ex- 
pensive, but clay tablets. In the Berlin collection there are a great 
number of valuable finds, among them the recently published declara- 
tion stating that certain Christians had sacrificed to the gods. 


—The journal of the German Palestine Society contains an article 
on the city of Bethlehem as it is to-day. From this article one learns 
that the present population is 8,035, made up of Latin Christians, 
Greek Christians, Mohammedans, Armenians, Protestants, Copts, and 
Syrians. No Jews are permitted to reside permanently in the city. A 
large portion of the population is engaged in the manufacture of pearl 
goods, which are sold especially during the Easter pilgrim season, 
while several Bethlehemites have in recent years been making money by 
taking their goods to Western Europe, and still more to America. The 
population increases very slowly, and in this respect differs considerably 
from Jerusalem, Nazareth, and some other cities in Palestine. The 
city is divided into eight quarters, and has no fewer than eleven churches 
and schools. It is in no wise modernized. Notwithstanding its ad- 
vantages, it is what it has been for so many long years, “ a narrow, 
dirty village.” 

—Some discussion has arisen concerning the origin of the word 
anarchy. The earliest quotation of the word in the New English Dic- 
tionary, edited by Dr. Murray, is from Taverner’s translation (1539) of 
Erasmus’s “Adagia’’; ‘* This unleful lyberty or lycence of the multy - 
tude is called an Anarchie,” and it is extremely probable that Erasmus 
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(about the year 1500) gave to the word its modern currency. ‘“ The 
populace is plotting anarchy,” he says in one of his “‘ Colloquies ” (1522), 
and from other indications it appears that the word was new about this 
time. In 1605, Bacon uses it as an ordinary word. 


—The Kennett (Pa.) Advance speaks of an oak tree, at the New 
Garden lyceum house, being recently struck by lightning, and adds: 
‘« John Lamborn, of New Garden, is able to give some account of this 
tree, which stands at the entrance of the property, which was long 
Enoch Lewis’s boarding school. Mr. Lamborn remembers that in 1820 
it was a large spreading tree, in the branches of which seats were ar- 
ranged capable of accommodating twenty of the pupils of the famous 
Lewis school.” 


—David W. Branson, a farmer in the famous Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia, near Winchester, and one of the Friends in attendance at the 
Chappaqua Conferences, says he threshed out about half his wheat 
crop of this year, and sold 400 bushels to a grain buyer at Winchester, 
at 47 cents and a fraction. This is a low price, indeed, for wheat so 
near the great markets. 


—Four women physicians have been appointed by the Board of 
Health of New York as members of the corps of fifty doctors to visit 
the tenement houses, and give free treatment to the poor in need of 
medical aid. 


—The Massachusetts Legislature adopted an investigation law, 
giving the State Bureau of Statistics $5,000 with which to conduct an 
investigation of the relation of the liquor traffic to crime, pauperism, 
and insanity. 

—Dr. Anderson Brown, one of the foremost women physicians of 
England, has established an industrial farm for inebriate women. The 
test of the practicability of outdoor life as a cure of drunkenness will 
be made under the auspices of the Women’s Temperance Association. 
Fruit-growing, poultry-raising, gardening, bee-keeping, and butter- 
making will be among the braaches taught. 

—The National Editorial Association in session at Asbury Park, 
N. J.,condemned the practice of accepting advertisements of immoral 
tendency. Such a step toward a purer pressis an honor to the Asso- 
ciation and cause for encouragement. 


—The Turkish Government has ordered the aqueducts of Solomon 
in Jerusalem to be put into repair. They will bring’ water into the city 
from the fountains of Arroul. A tunnel 4,000 yards long will be built 


ata cost of £400,000. The aqueduct was still in working order in the 
time of Jesus. 


—In Upper Tonkin there are wood mines, according to the report 
of a French Consul. The wood, which was originally a pine forest, 
was swallowed up by the earth, which covers it toa depth of eight 
yards. Some of the trees are a yard in diameter; the wood is imper- 
ishable and is sold to the Chinese for coffins. 


—At a late meeting of the British Royal Society an appliance 
called a thermogen was exhibited. It was a quilted cushion, with fine 
wires arranged inside by which it could be heated to any desired tem- 


HE best investment in real-estate is to 

keep buildings well painted. Paint protects the house and 
You sometimes want to sell—many a good 
The rule should 


saves repairs. 


house has remained unsold for want of paint. 


rature by electricity. It seems to have been used with success in the 
Pospitals, where it makes it possible to keep up the temperature of 
patients during prolonged operations with hemorrhage without such 
cumbersome appliances as blankets and vessels of hot water. 


—This is green apple time in the Westchester county suburbs, when 
seemingly inedible, sour native apples from volunteer trees sprung up 
in meadows and woodlands, carried home and boiled, make the most 
delicious, pungent apple sauce, far richer than anything of the sort that 
is to be obtained by any known culinary treatment of the cultivated 
apple. This wild fruit seems to be peculiarly rich in malie acid, the 
enemy of rheumatism and the friend of abised stomachs. It is even 
an antidote for pork and beans or roast goose.—W. Y. Sun. 

CURRENT EVENTS. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, accompanied by his physician, Dr. O’ Reilly, 
left Washington City without notice, on the 16th inst., and went to the 
former's summer home, at Buzzard’s Bay, Mass., the reason assigned 


being an attack of malaria from which the President was suffering. 
They returned to Washington on the 22nd. 


AT this writing, (22d), it is not known whether President .Cleve- 


land will sign the Tarift bill, whether he will let it become a law with- 


be though, “the best paint or none.” That. means 
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out his signature, or whether, as some think it possible, he will veto it. 
Many errors of punctuation, arrangement, etc., have been found in the 
bill, owing to the hasty manner in which it was finally passed by the 
House. It is also discovered that no appropriation of money has been 
made to carry into effect the income-tax provisions. 


THERE has been severe fighting in Corea between the land forces 
of Japan and China, and according to the dispatches sent from Shang- 
hai the Chinese have had the advantage. 

THE Commissioners appointed by the President to inquire into the 
railroad riots, Carroll D. Wright, and his two associates, have been 
sitting at Chicago, engaged in taking testimony. Eugene V. Debs, 
who instigated the strike, and for a time directed it, was on the stand 
for four hours, on the 20th. He advocated a “ codperative common- 
wealth,” the abolition of the wage system, and the Government owner- 
ship of railroads. 

A GENERAL STRIKE of the cotton operatives at New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts, was started on the 2oth inst., against a reduction of wages. 
Nearly 11,000 hands were idle, and 22-out of the 27 mills in the city 
were shut down. 

SURGEON General Wyman, of the Marine Hospital Service, has re- 
ceived a cable dispatch from the United States Consul at Marseilles, 
France, stating that 21 persons had cholera at that place since the 4th 
inst., and that he is enforcing disinfection of vessels leaving that port 
for this country. 

OnE hundred members of the “ Army of the Commonweal ” have 
been released from the House of Correction, near Baltimore, and given 
transportation to Cincinnati. The men agreed to leave Maryland soil 
if given their liberty. 


NOTICES. 

*,* The semi-annual meeting of Salem First- 
day School Union will be held at Mullica Hill, 
N. J., Ninth month 8, 1894, at 100’clock, a. m. 

The subjects for consideration are : Ist. ‘What 
is our highest duty to humanity?” 2d. ‘* Do 
individual members encourage the First-day 
School work as they should ? ”’ 

A cordial invitation extended to all interested. 

Joun G. BorTON, \ Clerks 

ELLEN M. COLEs, ? 


— 





*,* The Annual All-day Temperance Meet- 
ing and Pic-nic, under care of Western Quarter, 
will be held at London Grove, on Seventh-day 
next, the 25th instant. Exercises from nearly 
allthe 14 branches by the young people are 
being prepared, and Jos. S. Walton, Henry S. 
Kent, and Mary Heald Way are expected to as- 
sist in making the day interesting. Commence 
at 10 o'clock. 

ELMA M. PRESTON, Secretary. 

*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend 
the meeting at Schuylkill, Chester Co., Pa., on 
First-day morning, Ninth month 2. 

I. H. H1Liporn, Clerk. 


*.* Friends’ meeting will be held at Whit- 
tier Hall, Second avenue and Emery street, 
Asbury Park, N. J., on every First-day at 4 
p- m., during Eighth month. 


EEE 
SEED 
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*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following additional contri- 
butions to the Children’s Country Week Asso- 
ciation : 

S. G. P., Langhorne, Pa., 

Allen Flitcraft, Chester, Pa., 

Little Elizabeth, 


Previously acknowledged, 


Amount, 
JoHN CoMLY, Superintendent. 
Eighth month 20, 1894. 


*,* Circular meeting at Stanton, Delaware, 

on First-day, Eighth month 26, at 10.30 a. m. 
ANNA M. HARVEY, Clerk. 

*.* A Religious Meeting will be held at 4011 
Aspen street, West Philadelphia, Ninth month 
2, 1894, at 3 p.m. Ministering Friends and 
others interested in the Home are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 

This is the opening meeting, after the summer 
vacation, and we are desirous of a full attend- 
ance. On behalf of Committee, 

S. T. RoGers EAvenson, M. D. 

*,* Illinois Yearly Meeting, Ninth month, 
1894. Meeting for Ministers and Elders, at 10 
a. m., Ninth month 15. Annual Conference at 
3 p. m., Ninth month 15. Business Session 
begins Ninth month 17. 

Friends from the East coming via Chicago, 
take the C. B. & Q. R. R. to Mendota, thence 
to Lostant on the Illinois Central R. R. Friends 
from the West come on the Chicago and Rock 
Island R. R. to La Salle, thence to Lostant on 
¢ Lilinois Central Railroad. Day trains arriving 

in Lostant from the North are two: 6.20 a. m. 
and 1.30 p.m. From the South at 1.30 p. m. 
Visi:ors should report their names early to the 
following Committee : 

Morris A. WILSON, Magnolia, Illinois. 

LILLIAN E. MILLs, Mt. Palatine, Illinois. 

Wituts B. MILLs, Mt. Palatine, Illinois. 

Wo. L. MILLs, Clear Creek, Illinois. 

GERTRUDE WILSON, Magnolia, Illinois. 

By Order of Committee. 


*,* Southern Quarterly Meeting will be held 
at Easton, Md.,on Eighth month 29. We are 
but a little band, but are a sincere one, and 
grateful for outside help and notice. It has 
been several years since we have had any min- 
istering Friend to visit us in our branch of the 
Quarter (Cecil). 

We have suffered loss in our numbers, by 
deaths and removals, until there are few mem- 
bers left. E. B. T. 


*,* The time for holding Fairfax Quarterly 
Meeting (at Lincoln, Va.), has been changed 
to Ninth month 3, on account of the Conferences 
at Chappaqua, N. Y. 

H. R. HOLMEs. 


‘It’s like iY. 
A [Magic Touch” 


said an enthusiastic housekeeper 
after using 
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*,* An all-day Conference, under the care 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance 
Committee, will be held in Chichester meeting- 
house, on Fifth-day, Eighth month 30, 1894, at 
10 a. m. All are cordially invited. Friends 
provide their own lunch. 

Amy W. Hickman, Clerk. 

*,* A temperance meeting under the care of 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance 
Committee, will be held at Vincentown N. J., 
Eighth month 26, at 3 p. m. 

SAMUEL S. DeCou, Clerk. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Eighth month 
occur as follows : 

27. Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. Pleasant. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 

28. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

29. Southern, Easton, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 

30. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 

31. Nottingham, East Notiingham, Pa. 


*,* Indulged meeting at Cape May Point, N. 
J., every First-day morning, at 10.30. All are 
invited to attend. 





Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention = to serving families Office, 
North Eighth 8t., Philsdelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





HENRY 
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ELLIS. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHAR 


DS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
Durable Work. Rellabie Workmen, 


oa ngtidence, .. 112 N. 10th St. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 
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CONROW, House Furnishings, 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 





John Faber Miller, S20 po 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 
RUBBER GARDEN HOSE. 
Headquarters Globe Rubber Company’s Goods. 
These goods being made by a reliable and well- 
known Rubber Company, are sold to be as repre- 
sented, and can be depended upon to give entire 
satisfaction. 
A fair hose, 744 cents a foot ; a good hose, 10 cents 
a foot ; a very good hose, 12 cents a foot ; an extra 
meery, hose, 15 cents a foot. Reels 75 cents, and all 
attachments at very low figures. Send your order 
by mail. E. L. PEIRCE, 
19 NORTH SECOND STREET PHILADELPHIA, 
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—free. 
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AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
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THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@y~When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“@@g 


VENTILATING GRATES | 


with the single open fire, each heat two 
or more rooms in mid winter. They burn no 
more fuel than other grates. Send for Catalogue No. 6, 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 50 Beekman St., New York. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 


PERFECTLY PURE 
These Extracts are put up in Bottles containing 2oz., 4oz., 8oz., pints, and quarts 
especially for family use. If your storekeeper does not keep them 
send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Penna, 

























































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
tlighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 






















The P Provident Life and Trust Compan any of Philadeiphia 
409 Chestnut _Btreet. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 





Newman’s 







MSURES LIVES GRA NNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIG- 
Art Store . RATOR, , TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC.’ ° 
) . angen Sande eibdenemtioten taah exqeneda abd tele de Ob hea of Va dee. 
806 Market St a> te Gs R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuazy 
' 8. WING; Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Offi 
—. Gj Manager of Im LKE; Assistant Trust Ofice, J BARTON TOWNSEND _ 





Frames, Etc 


[HE MORTGAGE TRUST*COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 = oe STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
y issues its registe ture Bonds at par, due in eight years, 


but veteamdin dt 
80 re Ugh intonese ot ave r cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
ine Comp y's prion a sie yea receives deposits, payable bye check. 


































¥ "DIRECTORS . 
BELIEVED Philip C. Garrett, N.Parer Sori “T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Willlams, Jt John W. Biddle, 
| a ot | Paitben St Gein, Hoe my ewe feet 
j s R les H atton, enry Ta 
that no single stock o loseph E. Gillingham, be Roberts, | Joel J. Bally, George Len Stuart Wood. 









Seasonable Dry Goods 


on either continent surpasses 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 







wm extent, This Company furnishes ALL DesrpaBLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANOE 
in variety at actual Net Cost. It is PurzELY Mutua; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
5 ty ’ Sugpxvs of over Two and a Hatr Miitions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
in quality, AND INCONTESTABLE. 





in comprehensiveness, or 

in moderation of prices, 
that to be found at all times 
on our counters. 


Pres. EDW. M. ee. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


THE CAPITAL, $1,000,00€ 
G i RAR D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND or 
— Set 
: 






















The assortments of 
Silks, Dress Goods, Printed 
Cotton Goods, Underwear, 
etc., for summer use, are 
particularly attractive at the 


on Deposits, 
Safe +oenede 
Deposi 7 


























. . OFFICERS 
present time. Prices have EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
more moderate. WM. M. ELY, Treasurer, J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
never been more NATHANIEL B. CRENSI CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicites. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, seuiaaioen HENRY TATNAL 
_ Market St, Highth St. Pibertst. | Eeniatwinn, SuRITEOERR STEAM AAT Geman 
ENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS L. GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 
Philadelphia. 50 HN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


